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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


700 Stories 
and poems 
242 Authors 
Translations 
from 13 


Languages 





10 Volumes 
5000 Pages 
131 Full Page 
Illustrations 
(10 of these 


in color) 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR is a collection of the best and most en- 


tertaining stories and poems for chil- 


dren everwritten. It includes 700 selections from the great writers of ancient and modern 


times,— the kind that are thoroughly “ 
taste for good literature. They are pu 


oyed by boys and girls and cultivate a permanent 
lished in ten strong, handsome and beautifully 


illustrated volumes, forming a well-rounded and inexpensive library of more than 5000 


pages of delightful reading. 


ENDORSED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
FAMILIES who have secured it for 
their own homes; also by THE BOYS 
AND GIRLS who are happy in the 
daily use of it ; and by 
LEADING COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS 
INFLUENTIAL CLERGYMEN 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
LIBRARIANS AND EDITORS 
IN 
AMERICA AND ENGLAND 


Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU 


to receive, free of charge, full particulars of “ The 
Children’s Hour” and also a large copy in colors 
(18 X 21) of Emil Pollak-Ottendort’s famous paint- 
ing, “ Heroes and Heroines of the Children’s Hour.” 
Ramos cc cess cccccccccsccccccevcescccsccesccsccece ° 
RABIN s 60s sc cescveeccrccessesce- soccccc cscs coos cges 


The following families may be Interested in the above: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 






















Choice Books for the Young 


CHRISTMAS SEASON, 1913-14 








THE STANDARD MALLORY 


The Legends of King Arthur and His Knights 


Compiled and arranged from the Malory Legends by Sir James Knowles. Ninth Edition, with 
addendum to preface by Lady Knowles, and with 8 colored and 12 black-and-white full-page illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Size, 8% X 6 inches, cloth gilt, gilt top. 
Net $2.00. A volume that will delight both young and old. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATE GREENAWAY 
Size 10 X 834 in. Art board binding with cloth back. Net $1.50. 


A beautiful edition of a poem which has become a classic of childhood. 





Art Fairy Stories for Children 


The Old Fairy Tales 


Comprising “ Puss in Boots” and “ Jack and the Beanstalk,” 
pictured in 16 full-page colored illustrations, and with pen-and-ink 
pictures in the text by H. M. Brock. Size 10% X g inches, art board covers with cloth back of 
artistic design. Net $1.00. 

The stories are also done separately, bound in art cartridge paper covers, limp. Net 40 cents each. 


A New Leslie Brooke Picture Book : 
A Nursery Rhyme Picture Book 


Containing “ Oranges and Lemons” and “ The Man in the Moon” and other nursery rhymes. Size, 
10 X 8 inches, art board cover with cloth back. Net $1.00. 

Also, in separate form: Oranges and Lemons, and other Nursery Rhymes ; The Man in the Moon, 
and other Nursery Rhymes. In limp cartridge paper covers Net 40 cents each. 


Dewdrops from Fairyland 


By Lucy M. Scott. With charming illustrations in color and black-and-white from drawings by 
A. Duncan Carse. 16mo, size, in cloth with gilt top. Net $1.25. 
Original Fairy Tales told by a child of ten years, simple and unaffected. Illustrated by a new artist. 


A LITTLE GEM OF ART AND SIMPLICITY 
Mother Goose: Or, The Old Nursery Rhymes 


Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. Without exception the daintiest little volume ever illustrated by 
this world-wide favorite. Suitable for school or home use. Size,6% X 4% inches. Art board cover 
with cloth back. Net 60 cents; postpaid, 65 cents. 
















A new volume in the ‘‘Peter Rabbit’’ Books 
By Beatrice Potter 


The Tale of Pigling Bland 


Number two of the new series, uniform with “ The Tale of Mr. Tod.” Size, 53 X 4% inches. 
Art board cover, inlaid. Net 50 cents. 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, stole a Pig and away he ran.” 


*,* A list of the famous “ Peter Rabbit” series will be sent on application. 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, or from the Publishers, 


F. WARNE & CO., - - 12 E. 33rd St., New York 
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The Jungle Book 


New Illustrated Edition 


This beautiful edi- 
tion of Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “Jungle Book,” 
the favorite work of 
the greatest of liv- 
ing writers, is an 
ideal piece of book- 
making. 

Sixteen full-page illus- 
trations in rich color by 
the famous English ar- 
tists Maurice and Ed- 
ward Detmold., Text in 
black, with a charming 
border in green on every 
page. Lovely cover in 
green and gold. Price 
$2.50 net, postage 15 cents. 


Miss Santa Claus of 
the Pullman 


The new book by ANNIE FELLOWS JOHN- 
STON, the most popular writer for children 
to-day, and sucheliie the most widely read since 
Louisa Alcott. 


The Christmas spirit is on every page of 
this delicious little book—the story of 
two little children and their first real 
Christmas. A story that parents, cousins, 
uncles, and aunts will heartily enjoy 
reading aloud to a breathless audience. 


Christmas cover and altogether delightful illus- 
trations (the frontispiece in color) by Reginald 
Birch. Price $1.00 net, postage 10 cents, 


The Arthur Rackham 
Mother Goose 


The Most Beautiful Edition of Mother Goose 
Ever Made. 


There are twelve fascinating pages in 


color and more than sixty delightful 
black-and-white drawings by the greatest of liv- 
ing illustrators for children. Arthur Rackham, 
too, has designed the charming cover and the 
quaint sampler title-page. Price $2.50 net, post- 
age 24 cents. 


The Land of 
Mystery 


By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


This is one of the very best 
stories of adventure for Amer- 
ican lads ever written, every 
chapter tingling with mystery 
and strange adventures. 

Many _ illustrations. Price 
$1.25 net, postage 11 cents. 


Beatrice of Denewood 


By EMILIE BENSON KNIPE and 
ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


This is the later story of the 
bonny little heroine of “The 
Lucky Sixpence”—laid in the 
later days of the Revolutionary 
War; and both boys and girls 
will enjoy the stirring tale. 

Attractive illustrations by 
Relyea. Price $1.25 net, post- 
age 14 cents. 


TheTownsend Twins 


Camp Directors 
By WARREN L. ELDRED 


The Townsend Twins—whole- 
some, full-of-fun lads—plan a 
summer up in the Adirondacks. 
This is the jolly story of the 
summer’s experiences, 

Illustrations full of fun. 
Price $1.25 net, postage 12 
cents, 


Sonny Boy’s 
Day at the Zoo 


Verses by Ella Bentley Arthar, 
telling all about what Sonny 
Boy saw in the New York 
Zodlogical Park. Many illus- 
trations from charming pho- 
tographs by Stanley Clisby 
Arthur—photographs of a real 
Sonny Boy and his friends in 
the Park. 

Gay cover of red cloth. Price 
90 cents net, postage 10 cents. 


The Brownies’ 


Many More Nights 


The new Brownie book by Pal- 
mer Cox, whose Brownie books 
have been the joy of millions 
of little folks. Pictures on 
every page. Price $1.50. 


Send for our Classified List of Books for Young Folks 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square, New York 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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A BOOK FOR PARENTS 


THE MISSION OF 
VICTORIA WILHELMINA 


The Story of an Unmarried Mother 


By JEANNE BARTHOLOW MAGOUN 





Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, President Bowdoin College: “It is a graphic 
description of temptation, sin, punishment, repentance and forgiveness.” 

Dr. John Howard Melish, Church of the Holy Trinity: “1 should like to see it in the hands of every girl 
between eighteen and twenty-five in this great city.” 

Emily Montague Bishop, author of “ Daily Ways to Health,” “* The Road to‘ Seventy Years Young’”: “A 
most convincing argument — and one that pulls at the heart-strings — for motherhood.” 

Lillian D. Wald, Henry Street Settlement, New York: “It is a simple story that carries a message which 
ought to take its place in the propaganda for instruction on this important matter.” 

Grace H. Dodge, /nternational Y. W. C. A.: “I have enjoyed reading it and feel that it will be of service 
to many. It presents the subject in a new way and it should be of value.” 

Robert S. Wood, South End House, Boston: “The story is downright, sane and human, and I am sure that 
it will do much good.” 

Dr. Katharine B. Davis, Superintendent N.Y. State Reformatory for Women: “1 think it is very well done, 
and it reminds me very forcibly of the experiences of one or two of my girls; those who have felt most the 
responsibility of bringing a new soul into the world. I am sorry that they do not all feel that way.” 

From the “ Living Church’’—“ As a protection to girls against what is involved in the ‘social evil’ it 
would be impossible to discover a better work. Without a word of ‘ preaching,’ a threat, a warning, or a word 
that one could regret, the lesson of personal purity for girls stands out so strongly that it cannot fail to be 
understood. Especially is the book useful as a gift to working girls, and one that will be appreciated by 
them. As a story also, it is intensely interesting.” 

Price $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.08 


Obtainable through all bookstores or from the publisher, 
B. W. Huebsch, 225. Fifth avenue, New York 


GREAT STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


[T's importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an unlim- 

ited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. Much is put 
forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. Those who control 
the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most interesting stories are 
provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the stories must be approved by the judg- 
ment of the best judges. 

We have just brought out, at only 12 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES, retold by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, the 
former Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. The 
illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially, that is related in the text. The draw- 
ings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. 


Each story is a “ Classic,” approved by the judgment of generations of critical readers. 


The titles of the volumes are as follows : 


Aladdin and His Lamp, Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput, 

Pilgrim’s Progress, Esop’s Fables, 

Stories from Chaucer, Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales, 

The Lady of the Lake, King Arthur and His Knights, 

Travels of Baron Munchausen, Little Snow-White and other 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales 


Attractively bound in decorated covers, 12 cents each. Postage 2 cents. 
For supplementary reading in the grades, and for home use, these stories cannot be surpassed. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 


120 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 





Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 


Sir Walter Scott 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE REAL SCENERY 





MELROSE ABBEY. Described in The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The 





Monastery, and The Abbot. 





Before beginning the prepara- 
tion of this edition, the head of the 
department having it in charge made 
a visit in’ person to the scenes of 
the novels and poems, to investi- 
gate at first hand all the localities 
referred to by the author, so far as 
they could be identified. Photographs 
were obtained in sufficient quantity 
to illustrate all the volumes. These 
pictures represent the scenes very 


much as Scott sawthem. The na- § 


tural scenery — mountains, woods, 
lakes, rivers, seashore and the like — 
is nearly the same as in Scott’s day, 
The ruins of ancient castles and ab- 
beys were found to correspond very 
closely with his descriptions. In many 
instances, it is true, Scott in imagina- 


tion rebuilt these ruins and filled them with the children of his fancy, but it is extremely interesting to know 
just what he used as the basis of these imaginary structures. The scenes of the stories extend into nearly 


every county of Scotland and through 
a large part of England and Wales. 
All of these were thoroughly investi- 
gated and photographs were made of 
everything of interest. Due regard 
was given to the artistic quality and 
beauty of the views as well as to their 
pictorial value. 

By this method, the publishers 
have brought before the reader a 
series of photographs, handsomely 
reproduced in photogravure, which 
will not only please the eye and give 
a satisfactory artistic effect to the 
volumes, but also increase the read- 
er’s knowledge of the country de- 
scribed and add a new charm to the 
delightful work of the author. 


Fill out this coupon for free copy of a fine photogravure portrait of Sir Walter Scott and illustrated pamphlet 


of the edition. 





THE CLACHAN OF ABERFOYLE. A Scene in Rob Roy. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Please send me free of charge Photogravure Portrait of 
Sir Walter Scott and pamphlet of the new edition of his | 
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THE POETRY OF WORDSWORTH 


Interpreted by Photographs 
of Wordsworth’s Country 





T is seldom that photography can be used successfully as an interpreter of poetry, but this has 
| I been accomplished in a most remarkable manner by the Walmsley brothers of Ambleside, 
England, who have given a beautiful interpretation of the spirit of Wordsworth’s poems. 

These artists have lived all their 
lives in the Wordsworth country, 
and, like all the people of that re- 
gion, are enthusiastic admirers of 
their great poet. Their photography 
is not of the ordinary commercial 
kind, but is the product of a genu- 
ine pleasure in Wordsworth, com- 
bined with a real love of art. The 
spirit of the poems is thus vividly 
presented to the reader perhaps 
even better than if he were to make 
a tour of the country himself. 


THE GRASMERE 
EDITION 


To the large and steadily grow- 

‘See, ing circle of Wordsworth’s admit 

The dewy grass.” ers, this new edition will, it is be- 

lieved, make an unusually strong 

appeal. Its beautiful typography has never before been equaled except in the Large Paper 

Edition, from the plates of which it is printed. Its full equipment of introductions, notes, bib- 

liography, and indexes and its arrangement of the text will be recognized as the most perfect 

ever offered, while the photogravures, revealing the varying phases of nature and of human life 

in the poet’s own country, as he saw and was so fond of describing them, add an inexpressible 
charm for all lovers of nature and art as well as for readers of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

It is offered in several different styles of binding to suit every taste and makes a beautiful 

gift for Christmas, or for a birthday, wedding or other occasion, Illustrated pamphlet with full 

information will be sent, if you will return this coupon. 
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Houghton Mifflin Co. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Please send me full information about the Grasmere Edi- 


tion of Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRESS 


NGM 0 600 cedne vv cccdscccececccrcecscccsedesoncees cesteceseeve 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ta 
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An exquisite gift for a mother or child 


Now I Lay Me Down To SLEEP or TWILIGHT MADONNA 
By Jessie Willcox Smith. Une of the new pictures in 


She-Copley Prints 


These Prints have for nearly twenty years been recog- 
nized by artists themselves as the best of art repro- 
duction. Permanent as well as beautiful in quality. 
Fifty cents to $50.00. At Art Stores or sent on approval. 
Unsurpassed for gifts and for framing for one’s home. 


Picture Catalogue sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted). 
Contains 400 illustrations,— practically a Handbook of American 
Art. This cost deducted from subsequent purchase of the prints 


Exhibitions for scheols, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order from 
daguerreoty pes, tintypes, old photographs, ete 


Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON $5). Pavite rivrars BOSTON 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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From a photograph by Mary H, Northend. 
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When it comes, it brings good cheer. 
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HOME PROGRESS 


In this, the Christmas Number 
of the magazine, a great deal is said 
about the observance of Christmas 
Day. Home Procress, being a 
magazine for the home, it is natural 
that most of what is said relates 
to the enrichment of family life 
through such observances. Em- 
phasis is put on the importance of 
parents making the day a happy one 
for the children, and of the children 
learning to make it happy for their 
parents. Stress is put upon these 
things, and very rightly, — the en- 
richment of family life must begin 
in the individual home. But it must 
not stop there; neither must it 
stop with near-by neighbors and 
friends. The family must reach far 
out, — it must go outside its home, 
and even its own neighborhood. 
Begin when the children are very 
small to interest them at Christmas 
time in sending Christmas messages 
and gifts to persons who are far 
away, — persons with whom they 
are not connected, and about whom 
they only know that they need, like 
all the rest of the world, to share 


Haul 
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in the joys of Christmas. One good 
way to find out the names and ad- 
dresses of such persons is by asking 
your minister to get them for you 
from a brother minister in another 
state. A child who lives in Massa- 
chusetts will greatly delight in send- 
ing a Christmas token to a child who 
lives in Tennessee or Nevada, or 
vice versa. Help the children to make 
these connections. You will thus help 
them to enrich their lives in the very 
best possible way; that is, by giving 
not only at home, but abroad. You 
may be sure then, that, whatever 
happens, Christmas Day will al- 
ways be a day of rejoicing to your 
children. 


GOING TO CHURCH ON CHRISTMAS 
DAY 


Most of us at the present time 
make our Christmas plans a bit 
ahead of time; we try not to delay 
our shopping until the last moment, 
and not to wait until Christmas 
morning before we decide as to how 
the day shall be spent. In making 
our plans this year, let us not forget 
to include church-going. Ina great 
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many families it is invariably the 
custom to attend church on Christ- 
mas morning, accompanied by those 
children of the household who are 
old enough to go, leaving the very 
little children at home, happily 
absorbed in their new toys. It 
should be the custom in all families, 
partly because it is fitting to set 
aside some portion of the day for 
worship in church; but chiefly 
because it gives a deeper joy to the 
remainder of the day. Christmas 
Day is a day of rejoicing. Whatever 
other forms that rejoicing takes, 
it should certainly take the highest, 
— that of divine worship. 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS 
ANYWHERE 


In this number of the magazine 
there are several articles about 
Christmas celebrations. One of 
these gives suggestions for cele- 
brating Christmas in the country; 
suggestions, the following of which 
requires neighborhood cooperation. 
Another article describes a Christ- 
mas celebration in a large family, 
and still another tells how the par- 
ents of an only child helped the 
little boy to find the true spirit of 
Christmas. It is this “true spirit” 
that, whether one lives in the coun- 
try or in the city, whether one is a 
member of a large family group, or 
is only “one of two,” makes it 
possible to celebrate Christmas. 
This spirit it need not be said, is 
the desire to do something for some- 
one else, or to give something to 
someone else, that will make that 
someone else happy. With this 
spirit, anyone may celebrate Christ- 
mas anywhere. 


BIRDS AND OTHERS 


THERE is a very strong tendency 
among nature students to confine 
their observations and their inter- 
est largely to birds. There are sev- 
eral good reasons for this, —- one 
especially good one is that birds of 
some kind are to be seen anywhere 
at any time of year. Just now it is 
perhaps too much to ask that our 
nature students concentrate else- 
where than on birds; because this 
is the season for making provision 
for feeding, and otherwise caring 
for the winter birds. It is the time 
when all lovers of nature, who are 
able to do it, are busily constructing 
feeding shelves of one kind or an- 
other, and selecting limbs of trees, 
on which to put pieces of suet and 
other similar articles suitable for 
winter bird diet. By all means let 
us do this. At the same time, let 
us not, even at this time of year, 
confine our interest in nature study 
to birds. Trees are as interesting 
and alive in winter as in summer. 
Let us give them some of our atten- 
tion this winter. The snow, which 
keeps alive the myriads of seeds and 
roots under the earth, should also 
come in for some part of our study. 
Though it is not alive, it protects 
what is alive. The Editor hopes 
that our members will not neglect 
to study birds this winter, but that 
they will add to that study the con- 
struction of other things in nature. 
After all, nature is, whatever the 
season of the year, “‘all out doors.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
One of the signs of the approach of 
Christmas is the array of gaily 
bound books, described as Christ- 
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mas Books, with which the book 
shops are filled. I suppose there is 
not one of us who does not buy at 
least a few of them to give to child- 
ren. From the beautiful editions ot 
‘“*Mother Goose,” for the baby, to 
the exquisite edition of *‘’The Child- 
ren’s Blue Bird,” for the older boys 
and girls, there is a range of charm- 
ing books for children of all the 
intervening ages. Relatives and 
friends find many from which to 
choose. There is, however, one 
Christmas book which every child 
should have, whatever other books 
he or she may have, — the Bible. 
And it should be given to the child 
by his father or mother, or both. 
Parents will know, by their obser- 
vation of their children, just when 
the gift of the Bible will mean most 
to a particular child. The Christ- 
mas following that moment, it 
might well be given. What a beau- 
tiful thing it would be if every 
grown person had a Bible that had 
been the Christmas gift of father, 
or mother, or both! Let fathers and 
mothers make this possible for the 
men and women whom their child- 
ren will grow to be, by giving them 
Bibles. The Sunday school teacher, 
the friends and relatives, can find 
plenty of other books to give to the 
children. The privilege of giving the 
Bible belongs to the parents. 





THE HOLY LAND A REAL COUNTRY 
Ir has surprised the Editor to find 
that a great many children think 
that Jerusalem is another name for 
Heaven, that the Holy Land is not 
an earthly country at all, but the 
celestial country described by St. 
John in the Book of Revelation. 
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One such child, a little friend of the 
Editor’s, was very much surprised 
to see a map of Palestine, with 
Bethlehem, The Sea of Galilee, 
Nazareth, and the other places 
familiar to her through her Bible 
reading, indicated thereupon. She 
was even more surprised to hear 
that the Holy Land, though far 
away, was on the earth, and lighted 
by the same sun and moon that 
shone over her own land. “It 
makes the Bible so much more 
real,” the child said, “‘to know that 
the place where it all happened is 
real.” At any time of year it is 
good to bring home to the children 
the reality of the Gospel story. At 
no time is this more in keeping than 
at Christmas time. The children 
have all seen pictures illustrating 
the Nativity. Also they have been 
shown pictures of Christmas angels. 
This year, in addition to showing 
them again such pictures, let us 
put before them also pictures of the 
Holy Land itself. Mrs. Holbach, 
in her article in this number of the 
magazine, gives the children a few 
such pictures. I hope that our 
members will give their children 
still more. Let the children know 
that Jerusalem is the name of a 
city on the earth, as well as one of 
the names for Heaven. Make it 
clear to them that Bethlehem, 
where Christ was born, is as real a 
little town as the village in which 
they were born. 


DOGS, CATS AND CHILDREN 
Nort a great while ago I was talking 
with the owner of a new apartment 
house, in a very “‘desirable” loca- 
tion in a small city. “Are children 
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allowed?” I asked. “Yes,” the 
owner of the apartment house said, 
“‘and dogs and cats, too!” He 
smiled as he said this, then he went 
on to explain: “If children are 
allowed, dogs and cats have to be; 
because most of the children now-a- 
days have either one or the other; 
and some of them have both. I do 
not object to children, nor to dogs 
or cats either, in my apartment 
house, if the people who own them 
take care of them!” This man, I 
found later, had two children of his 
own; one of these, a boy, had a dog, 
and the other, a girl, had a cat. 
He evidently had found out by 
experience that children, wherever 
they live, need pets. There are, 
however, a considerable number of 
grown persons who do not quite 
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realize how necessary dogs and 
cats, or pets of some kind, are to 
boys and girls. As Mrs. Coville 
points out, in her delightful article 
in this month’s number of the maga- 
zine, children need pets, not only 
for the lessons of kindness and 
consideration they learn through 
them, but also for the happiness 
that friendship with animals brings. 
A great many of the children of our 
members have pets. In the letters 
these members write to me, refer- 
ences to these pets sometimes creep 
in. I hope those of our members 
whose children have no dogs, or 
cats, or other pet animals, will give 
them pets of some kind for Christ- 
mas presents. They will, thereby, 
have furnished the children with 
“live joys.” 


REGINA CG@LI 


Say, did his sisters wonder what could Joseph see 
In a mild, silent little Maid like thee? 

And was it awful, in that narrow house, 

With God for Babe and Spouse? 

Nay, like thy simple, female sort, each one 

Apt to find Him in Husband and in Son, 
Nothing to thee came strange in this. 

Thy wonder was but wondrous bliss: 


Wondrous, for, though 

True Virgin lives not but does know, 
(Howbeit none ever yet confess’d,) 
That God lies really in her breast, 

Of thine He made His special nest! 
And so 

All mothers worship little feet, 

And kiss the very ground they’ve trod; 
But, ah, thy little Baby sweet. 

Who was indeed thy God! 


CovENTRY PATMORE. 





A JOURNEY TO THE HOLY LAND 


BY MAUDE E. HOLBACH 


Author of ‘‘ In the Footsteps of Richard Coeur-de-Lion,”’ etc. 


PERHAPS a few hints as to the way 
in which I should take children on 
an imaginary journey through the 
Holy Land may be helpful 
to mothers and teachers. I 
should provide myself with 
a few good pictures, and 
begin my “talk” in this 
way: 

**We are going to pay a 
visit to the Holy Land. 
By that I don’t mean the 
heaven we sing about in 
our hymns, but an earthly 
country, just as real a 
country as America, away 
off in the East in a land 
called Syria. The Holy 
Land’s name is Palestine in 
geography books and at- 
lases; and it is a very little 
country, not so big as the 
state of Massachusetts. 

**We are going to land up 
in the North at a place fif- 
teen miles from Nazareth, 
where Jesus was born, and 
about the same distance 
from the Lake of Galilee, 
where he taught the people, 
and cured those who were 
sick, and lived with the fishermen 
who loved him. 

“The name of the place where we 
are going to land is Haifa. It is not 
mentioned in the Bible, for it is a 
modern town. 

“The Lake of Galilee to-day is 
very, very different from what it was 


in Jesus’s time. Then, there were 
thriving little towns and villages 
all along its banks, and whole fleets 


From a photograph by Otto Holbach. 


The ancient road leading up to Jerusalem, and the ancient walls 


of Jerusalem. 


of fishing-boats sailed its waters; 
but now there is only one inhabited 
town, and that is Tiberias,— the 
Roman town we are told our Lord 
never entered. All the places that 
witnessed his wonderful miracles, 
and saw the thousands of people 
flocking to listen to his voice, have 
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quite vanished away. People are 
not even sure of the names of some 
of the sites. 

“Though there are not many 
boats on the Lake of Galilee to-day, 
the few there are are just like those 
of Jesus’s time, — open boats, with 
sails for use when there is wind. 
Very often, the boatmen use oars. 
Storms come up very, very quickly, 
and it is easy to imagine, if you are 
caught in one of them, the scene we 
read of inthe Bible, when Jesus slept 
in the boat, and his disciples were so 
afraid the waves would over-ride 
their little craft that they woke 
him, with the cry, ‘Save, Lord — 
we perish.’ 

“Some parts of Palestine, es- 
pecially the hill country around 
Jerusalem, are very barren; but in 
spring time the shores of the Lake of 
Galilee are beautifully green; and 
oleanders bend over the water, and 
scent the air with the fragrance of 
their pink blossoms. If the boat- 
men row slowly along the shore from 
Tellel Hum, or Capernaum, back 





From a photograph by Otto Helbach. 


Temple built on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 





































to Tiberias, you presently come to a 
spot where the sound of running 
water falls pleasantly on your ears, 
— Ain et Tabigha, where once stood 
Capernaum. It is a sunny shore 
backed by hills; and there Jesus first 
found Andrew, casting in his net, 
and called him to be ‘a fisher of 
men.’ The Sermon on the Mount 
was preached on one of the hills 
that rise gently from the margin of 
the lake. 

“You can drive in a few hours, 
or you might walk, or ride on don- 
keys in less than a day, from the 
Lake of Galilee to Nazareth; and 
isn’t it wonderful to think how 
often Jesus must have gone that 
way? There was no driving road 
then, as there is now; but it is a 
very poor road even to-day, with 
many ruts and holes,—only a 
track across the hills. Roads have 
only lately been made in Palestine; 
and there are very few railways, 
only a little line from Jaffa to Jeru- 
salem, and another to Damascus. 

“‘Nazareth is a town of white 
houses perched upon 
the hills; so you see 
it a long way off. It 
does n’t look very an- 
cient; but there are 
two very old and in- 
teresting things there. 
One is Mary’s well. 
It is quite, quite cer- 
tain that Mary came 
here every morning 
and evening to draw 
water for her house- 
hold; because it is the 
only wellin Nazareth ; 
and all the inhabi- 
tants depend upon it 































for their supply. At 
sunrise, the women 
come to the well, 
carrying their water- 
pots upon their heads; 
just before sunset, 
theycomeagain. The 
little children always 
come with them; and 
I think Jesus, when 
he was a little boy, 
must have gone 
morning and evening 
to the well with his 
mother. 

“The other old and 
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HOLY LAND 





From a photograph by Otto Holbach 


interesting thing IS a Ploughing to-day with a wooden plough of the same kind that Joseph used 


carpenter shop in the 
town; where the car- 
penter works, just as Joseph must 
have worked, with the most primi- 
tive tools you can think of. Itisa 
tiny room, and rather dark; and the 
carpenter shapes the wooden ploughs 
that the oxen draw with nothing but 
a rough knife. There are wonderful 
churches at Nazareth, one built 
over the spot where Mary saw the 
Angel; and another built where the 
monks say Joseph had his work- 
shop; but though they are very 
grand, I don’t think they would 
interest you so much as the well, 
and the carpenter shop. What you 
would love if you could go to Pales- 
tine, would be to climb the hills 
around Nazareth, which are not 
altered one little bit since Jesus 
roamed over them as a boy. 

“You know that once a year all 
Jewish men and boys had to go to 
Jerusalem for the great feast of the 
Passover. I am going to take you 
just the way they went, andshow you 
some pictures of places on the road. 


to make in his carpenter shop, 


“First you have to cross the 
great plain of Esdraslon, where so 
many of the battles you read about 
in the Bible have been fought. The 
plain of Esdraslon is very fertile, 
and much corn is grown there. In 
the early spring you see hundreds of 
oxen at work pulling the funny little 
ploughs, or sowers, with baskets of 
seed on their arms, scattering it by 
hand, just like the man in the 
parable. None of the wonderful 
modern machines that the Ameri- 
can farmer has to plough and sow 
and reap for him, are to be seen in 
Palestine; everything is done by 
hand, almost exactly as it was two 
thousand years ago. When at last 
you have crossed the plain, you 
come to a little village among palm 
trees called Jenier. Here, I am sure, 
the caravans must have halted on 
their way to Jerusalem, because 
there is shade and plenty of running 
water, and that means a great deal 
to travelers in a hot country like 
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thousand years ago. 


Palestine. The name ‘ Jenier’ means 
‘a fountain in the gardens.’ 

“It will take us a whole day to 
travel from Jenier to the next halt- 
ing place on the road to Jerusalem, 
and there is no road. We must walk 
or ride on horses or donkeys. The 
natives generally ride on donkeys; 
they go very slowly, poor little 
beasts, for they are overworked and 
underfed, but they arrive sometime! 
You must not imagine, when you 
ride donkey back in Palestine, that 
you will be provided with a saddle. 
Oh no! The best you can expect is a 
pack saddle,—a big sack stuffed full 
of straw thrown over the donkey’s 
back with pockets each side in 
which you put your hand-baggage 
and some food, for there are no inns 
by the way. Do you remember the 
story of Joseph: how he was sent 
by his father with a message to his 
brethren, who were tending their 
flocks in the valley of Dothan, and 
how there they sold him to the 
Egyptian caravan? Well, on the 
way from Jenier to Nablus, where 


we stay the next 
night, we must 
pass through the 
beautiful valley 
of Dothan, and 
before nightfall, 
we shall reach 
Nablus — the 
Shechem of the 
Bible. 

“The most in- 
teresting thing 
about Nablus is 
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F h h by Otto Holbach, 
eee of the last of the 
Two women grinding corn to-day in the way corn was ground in Palestine two 


Samaritans. Of 
course, you re- 
member the story our Lord told of 
the Good Samaritan; he belonged 
to a people who were despised by 
the Jews, and who have lived quite 
apart from them ever since. They 
never went to Jerusalem, but wor- 
shiped in their own Temple on 
Mount Gerizim. The Temple has 
vanished; but the Samaritans still 
go up on the mountain to keep the 
Passover, and live there in tents 
for a week. 

“From Nablus to Jerusalem there 
is a driving road; it follows the old 
caravan way from Damascus. A 
little distance out from Nablus we 
come to Jacob’s well, where Jesus 
sat by the well-side and talked 
with the Samarian woman who had 
come to draw water. It is a beauti- 
ful road at first, running through 
miles of olive groves, but after 
passing the half-way inn, or 
*Rhan,’ where all travelers stop 
to rest, and climbing the hills be- 
yond, the country gets bare and 
desolate, and there is nothing very 
interesting, until we have our first 
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sight of Jerusalem from Mount 
Scopus, with the Mount of Olives 
beyond. Cannot you imagine the 
people halting here in the old days, 
when they went up for the Feast, 
to look upon the Holy City? Very 
likely this was the place where 
Joseph and Mary first missed 
Jesus; because I think the caravan 
would be sure to halt here. 

“Ever since the time of the 
Crusades, pilgrims have been going 
from all parts of the world to see 
the Holy Sepulchre, where the body 
of our Lord was laid after his cruci- 
fixion. Long, long ago a wonderful 
church was built over it. It is 
really many churches under one 
roof, for there are many little chap- 
els in it, with altars that mark the 
different holy places. One marks 
the place where the three crosses, 
on which our Lord and the two 
thieves were crucified, are said to 
have stood, — the monks show you 
the holes in the rock in which the 
crosses were sunk. The sepulchre is 
in the centre of the great building 


in the Chapel of the Angels. Is n’t 
that a beautiful name? It is so 
called because, you remember, 


from the Bible Story, the angels 
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were sitting within the sepulchre 
when Mary visited it, and found the 
stone rolled away, that first Easter 
morning. You can see many graves 
closed with stones in Palestine to- 
day; they are places cut out of the 
rock, and are quite different from 
the graves in our cemeteries. 
**You know, in bygone days, all 
cities were surrounded by high 
walls, for defense against enemies. 
The walls of Jerusalem are still 
standing, and it is very interesting 
to walk all around them; or to wait 
by one of the gates, and watch the 
people passing in and out. Every 
one coming from the North has to 
pass through the Damascus gate; 
so St. Paul must have passed 
through here when he set out — as 
Saul — to persecute the Christians. 
People in the East live a great deal 
out-of-doors, and often sit for hours 
in the streets, talking to their 
friends, or drinking little cups of 
black coffee at the cafés. The city 
gates are favorite meeting-places, 
and especially in the early morning 
is there always a crowd of men and 
animals there. Laborers stand 
about waiting to be hired, just as 
Jesus described them in the parable 


From a photograph by Otto Holbach. 


The same kind of tent is used in the Holy Land to-day as in Bible times. 
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of the vineyard. No one hurries, 
as they doin America. They get up 
before sunrise, that is perhaps why 
they always have plenty of time. 
“The Mount of Olives is just out- 
side the city. On the way to it you 
pass the Garden of Gethsemane; 
where there are some old, old olive 
trees, which the monks who look 
after the garden tell you are of the 
time of our Lord. Violets grow 
between their knotted roots, and 
the garden is full of flowers. From 
the top of the Mount of Olives you 
can see the Dead Sea, but to reach it 
you must go along the road which 
goes to Jericho, — described in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 
All kinds of sub-tropical plants and 
flowers grow there, and once it was 
called ‘the city of palm trees.’ There 
is no city to be seen to-day, only 
some ruins, and, a little way off, a 
village and two hotels — where you 
can spend the night, for it is too 
far from Jerusalem to Jericho to go 
there and back on the same day, 
especially if you goon to the Jordan. 
“The Jordan is a little stream; 
but, in such a land as Palestine, 
water is very precious, and it is 


good to see the Jordan, with its green 
banks of oleanders and willows, after 
the bare hills around Jerusalem. 

“Do you know why the Dead 
Sea is so named? It is because the 
water is so salt that nothing canlive 
upon its banks. It is so salty that 
you cannot sink if you bathe in it. 

“T think you will not be sorry to 
leave the desolate shores of the Dead 
Sea, and come with me to Bethle- 
hem for that is a beautiful place, 
full of beautiful memories, not sad 
ones. It is not a long way from 
Jerusalem; one can easily drive, or 
ride on donkeys, or even walk. The 
little white town is on a hill, and 
you see it from far away. A beau- 
tiful church, called the Church of 
the Nativity, is built over the grotto 
which is the stable in which Christ 
was born. So many pilgrims come 
to worship here that a great mon- 
astery where they can stay has been 
built beside the church. From the 
great terrace of the monastery, you 
can see, far below in the valley, the 
Fields of the Shepherds, where they 
‘watched their flocks by night,’ and 
heard the angels’ song, which told 
them of ‘Peace on Earth.’”’ 


NOEL 


Star-Dust and vaporous light, — 
The midst of worlds unborn, — 

A shuddering in the awful night 
Of winds that bring the morn. 


Now comes the dawn: the circling earth; 
Creatures that fly and crawl; 

And Man, that last, imperial birth; 
And Christ, the flower of all. 


RicHarp Watson GILDER. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT, PRESIDENT 





( The discussion on cats and birds, which began in the August number of the magazine, still 
continues. Mr. Hoot, President of the Burroughs Nature Club, of Rochester, New York, bas 
sent a long letter on that subject; Miss Tappan sends a shorter letter; and Mr. Pratt contrib- 
utes a paragraph. This discussion is so very important, not only from the point of view of the 
birds, but also from that of the cats, that we are glad to give space to it. At this time of year, 
the question of attracting and caring for the winter birds is so important, that we open the De- 
partment with an article on that subject; and print several pictures of seeds that birds like, 
feeding-boxes, etc., which our members will find helpful. The Questions and Answers and the 
observations of members this month are especially interesting, for the reason that they deal 
with such widely different phenomena. Another very interesting feature of the Department 
consists of the letter from a boy member printed. It is a great pleasure to us all to have the 


children write to us regarding what they have seen and heard in the natural world. 


the Department is especially good this month. ) 


WINTER FEEDING 


Witn the advent of December 
comes the thought of Christmas 
and the beginning of real prepara- 
tion for the holidays. The days 
spent along trout streams or in 
tramping through the 
open country with 
eyes and ears alert 
for the reading of Na- 
ture’s wonder stories 
seem far in the past. 
Our interest in the 
great outdoors is now 
limited to observa- 
tions on the weather, 
and our thoughts are 
on the coming festivi- 
ties and the ever-in- 
creasing demands of 
society. Naturestudy 
is packed away with 
the tennis racket, the 





Self-supplying feed-box for winter birds, 


Altogether 


fishing tackle and the bathing suit. 
Something more practical is at 
hand. But wait! Perhaps there is 
another side of life, after all, that 
demands our attention. Nature 
may not be only bleakness and 
storm. Something 
from the summer 
days remains to re- 
mind us that some- 
where in this ice and 
snow, seeking what 
warmth and shelter 
can be found, are 
some of Nature’s chil- 
dren. After a wild 
night of sleet and 
snow there is seen in 
the garden a chicka- 
dee, coated with ice: 
numb, hardly able to 
move, trying to finda 
few seeds on the few 
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bare brown twigs 
protruding from the 
snow. Thoughts of 
personal pleasure 
vanish with the de- 
sire to help this waif 
of the storm. 

Feeding the win- 
ter birds, attracting 
them about the 
house, watching 
their queer antics 
and making them 
feel somuchat home 
that they will stay 
and work for us— 
clearing our gardens, 
farms and orchards of weeds, seeds, 
spider eggs and hidden insects — 
brings us pleasure and profit. Every 
family needs the pleasure and com- 
munity of interest to be had in ca- 
tering to the wants of the birds. 
The children should be taught to 
feed and watch for them, thus bene- 
fiting both child and bird. 

That the number of birds can be 
increased by winter feeding has 
been many times proved. The 
number of winter visitants can be 
doubled without much difficulty. 
Prof. C. F. Hodge, in three years, 
was able to show an increase of 
three hundred per cent in the 
native bird population of a city 
block. Be sure that no bird in your 
neighborhood starves for lack of 
food that you can supply, and you 
will be amply rewarded. Many 
birds do not leave for the South to 
seek warmer weather, but to find an 
abundant food-supply. A well-fed 
bird can survive our coldest winters, 
while a starved one will quickly 
freeze. Tie a piece of suet to a tree 





tepee, made of bean-poles and vines, 
to shelter winter birds. 


or bush near the 
house; wrap it up 
with wire netting of 
coarse mesh; the 
birds, chickadees 
and others, will en- 
joy it; the crows will 
leave it alone, fear- 
ing the wire is atrap. 
Keep a place on the 
lawn cleared of snow 
and well supplied 
with crumbs and 
small seeds for the 
juncos and_= spar- 
rows; hang a_ net- 
ted bag of cracked 
nuts out somewhere for the nut- 
hatches. Of greatest interest to 
the family will be a lunch counter 
on the window sill or a window box 
where the birds can literally come 
into the room. If your house is in 
the country, set out on the North 
side of the house a large dry goods 
box in which grain and chaff is 
scattered. The opening must be on 
the South side; quail and pheasant 
will soon find it; then move it 
nearer to the house until the birds 
learn to feed about the dooryard. 
Mr. Forbush says that it is of the 
utmost importance to provide food 
and shelter for quail in the winter. 
An old box or barrel, a shelter of 
rails in a fence corner, or a “‘bird’s 
tepee”’ of poles (any one of which is 
kept supplied with a little grain) 
may carry through a severe winter 
quail enough to stock a whole 
township by their increase. Hemp 
is one of the most popular of all 
bird seeds. Most of the seed-eating 
birds like it, as is also the case with 
Japanese millet. Before throwing 
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out seed, be sure that the snow is 
trampled down hard, or better still, 
cleared away. 

Observe what is needed this win- 
ter so as to be prepared for next. It 
is a good plan to give the children a 
small patch of land near the house 
on which to raise Japanese millet. 
If sown broadcast on rich, moist 
soil, it will grow from five to seven 
feet in height. It 
takes but three or 
four square rods 
of land to produce 
all the seed one 
will need for birds, 
for a bushel or 
two ought to suf- 
fice for an ordi- 
nary winter. 
But for informa- 
tion about how to 
feed the birds to 
the best advan- 
tage, one should 
consult Trafton’s 
** Methods of At- 
tracting Birds,” 
a little book that 
should always be 
at hand for every 
one, for the presence of many birds 
gives a healthy stimulus to observa- 
tion and serves in the country to 
break the monotony of winter. 


A... P. 


THE ART OF SEEING THINGS 


ProBABLy most of us recall the 
title of a chapter in Burroughs’s 
**Leaf and Tendril,” on ‘The Art 
of Seeing Things.” Now we wish 
most heartily that all of our Bur- 
roughs Clubs members would help 


the Nature Bureau, and particu- 
larly the Advisory Board, to “‘see 
things” pretty definitely by send- 
ing us, whenever possible, specimens 
with their letters asking for help in 
identification. A pressed flower with 
its leaf and stalk, a dried spider 
wrapped in a bit of stiff paper, and 
labelled with the name of the sender, 
some tail and wing feathers, and 





Shelter for Birds’ Food. 


Fifteen birds feeding, — song sparrows, tree sparrows, juncos. 


possibly a claw from a dead bird, 
help more than pages of descrip- 
tion. And when description is 
given, particularly of birds, it is 
absolutely necessary to mention the 
shape of bill, tail, wings, and feet, 
coloring, and the season of the year 
when observed. Our advisers are 
highly scientific specialists, and if 
we expect to get their serious 
attention, we must give them data, 
not just a vague description with- 
out particulars. Let us all get in the 
habit of seeing things in their com- 
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Barberry. 


ponent parts, as well as for their 
beauty and general interest. 


A. 8..?. 


MORE ABOUT CATS AND BIRDS 


THE article in the October Num- 
ber regarding the relation of cats to 
the birds has brought the Nature 
Bureau so many comments that it 
is evident the subject is one of wide 
interest. The question has been 
asked why there is not a law to re- 
quire the license of cats in the same 
manner as is done with dogs. Any 
legislation, in order to be a success, 
must have behind it popular sup- 
port. The Nature Bureau would be 
glad to see such a law on the statute 
books, but in order to accomplish 
this, the people must first be made 
to appreciate this necessity. We 





June-berry. 


hope that every member of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club, and each local 
club, will do everything possible to 
arouse public sentiment in favor of 
such an action. We have assurance 
that our club in Rochester, N. Y., 
will make this subject an important 
one in their work this winter, and 
we take pleasure in including in our 
Nature Notes this month the fol- 
lowing letter from William B. Hoot, 
President of the Rochester club: — 


LETTER FROM MR. HOOT 


To the President of the Burroughs Nature 
Club: — 
I read with great interest your article in 
the Home Procress Magazine for October 
on cats. It is very timely and opportune, 





anda subject I hope, now that it is launched, 
the members of the Burroughs Clubs through 
the country will become interested in to the 
extent that proper legislation will result. 

I have had two cats under surveillance 
during the past three or four summers. One 
of them is a very highly educated cat. One 
that never wants for good things to eat. But 
that cat, like all of its tribe, is a born hunter; 
and when it leaves its city home for the one 
at the lakeside, in the month of June, its 
instinct to go foraging for birds, chipmunks 
and other wild life in the vicinity, overcomes 
all the moral training it ever had; for it sim- 
ply cannot resist. The birds and chipmunks 
destroyed by this one cat alone can be multi- 
plied many times by ten, each month it lives 
at the lake, and there is not a day when it 
does not bring home its victim, and on many 
days several of them. 

I think I am safe in saying if any lover of 
cats can bring me a cat so highly educated 
that it will sit and look at a nest full of young 
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song sparrows, or any other ground builders, 
that are just about old enough to leave the 
nest, without being tempted and yielding to 
the temptation to kill and eat all of them, I 
can show them a lion in the jungle of “‘ Dark- 
est Africa” that will scorn to eat a man if 
he crosses his path. 

The lady owning this particular cat, Bus- 
ter by name, told me last August, that as 
Buster was growing older he did not care for 
birds any more. The very next day I saw 
Buster slyly creeping out from behind a clus- 
ter of shrubs, run across the lawn to where I 
have a pool for the birds to bathe in, and try 
to catch some song sparrows that were there 
taking a bath; but fortunately I had placed 
rocks around the pool in such manner that it 
made it very difficult for him to get at them. 
But with all my precaution and his old age 
the rascal came near getting one of them. If 
old age really is creeping over him it was not 
in evidence at that 
time. I popped him 
with an air gun as I 
have done on like oc- 
casions before. He 
ran away only to re- 
turn again when op- 
portunity offers. We 
cannot blame the cat, 
foritisinstinct handed 
down from untold 
generations in the 
past that prompts him, 
and education does 
not effect a cure. 

I believe there are 
to-day enough bird- 
lovers and organizations, such as the Bur- 
roughs Nature Clubs, The Audubon Socie- 
ties, The New York Zoological Society and 
others, whose influence is strong enough to 
demand legislation that will put laws upon 
the statute books of this state and others, 
taxing cats the same as dogs. That will have 
a tendency to keep the number down; for no 
owner will care to pay a tax on more than one 
or two; which will be sufficient for pets and 
also to keep the mice away from the prem- 
ises. Furthermore, the laws would compel 
the owners to keep them housed or caged 
both day and night during the bird-breeding 
season. 

It is surprising to me, considering the 
destruction wrought by cats compared with 
dogs, that cats were not taxed long before the 
dogs were, and yet if a dog kills a sheep, he is 
killed. If an Italian is caught shooting robins, 
he is fined; but with the cat the “slaughter 
of the innocents” is allowed to continue. 
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Tupelo. 


It must be stopped, and just a little per- 
sonal effort by every one interested will bring 
the desired results; which in monetary value 
will amount to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, besides taking another big step in the 
preservation of bird life in this country. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Won. B. Hoot, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


LETTER FROM MISS TAPPAN 
To the Editor of Home Progress: — 


Thank you much for your kindly italics in 
the parenthetical introduction to Mr. Pratt’s 
article in the October number. Have you 
room for this—you know a woman has 
always the right to the last word? 

During the past year the Animal Rescue 
League of 51 Carver Street, Boston, has 
given a painless death to 27,000 homeless, 
hungry cats. What a fine thing it will be if 
every one who believes the cat the worst 
enemy of the wild bird will prove his faith 
by a generous gift to the League! 

Most sincerely yours, 
Eva Marcu Tappan, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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LETTER FROM A BOY MEMBER, 
WITH A POSTSCRIPT FROM HIS 
MOTHER 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — 


This year since I. became a member of the 
Burroughs Club I have seen and identified 
and heard sixty birds. I have not heard 
them all but I have seen them. 

Could you please tell me how many mem- 
bers of the Burroughs Club there are in 
Beaver? It would give me great pleasure to 
form a local club here. 

Among other observations made during 
this summer I have positively proved to 
myself that most of the goldfinches, or rather 
all of them, sing in the upward swing of their 
flight. They all sing like this: 





Flight 


The accent ison thechic. Thus per chic'o pee. 

This year a chimney swift built its nest in 
our chimney and for some reason the three 
eggs did not hatch. The eggs look just like 
china eggs. I do not know how to get the 
nest, for it is five or six feet below the top of 
the chimney. I have thought of letting my- 
self down by a rope, and cutting it off; but 
that would be a pretty dirty job, for it is a 
used chimney. I noticed also that one of the 
birds — I suppose the male, because it was 
the larger— flew over the chimney and 
dropped down, fluttering, as though its 
wing was broken, while the female flew low 
over it, and dropped out of sight, as though by 
magic. 

Two humming-birds must have had their 
nest somewhere near, this summer; for every 
morning between five and six o’clock they 
would come and visit every blossom in the 
long, sweet tobacco, or nicotiana flower-bed, 
darting their tiny bills in and out with start- 
ling rapidity. But search as we might, we 
could not find their nest. It makes me won- 
der, to think of such fragile bodies traveling 
from here to South America on such fragile 
wings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rupyerp Boutton, 
Beaver, Pa. 


P.S. I think you would be pleased to see 
how conservative and accurate my two boys, 
Rudyerd and Reginald, are in any nature ob- 


servation. No bird is placed on their “see- 
ing” list unless they are positive about it. 
There is no guess work, and never has been 
any, from the time, six years ago, when Rud- 
yerd, with curls flying, excitedly rushed to tell 
me that one anemone had a bulbous root, and 
the other a fibrous. The result of this was that 
a great-aunt presented him with a very won- 
derful herbarium, worthy of a museum (she 
and Asa Gray exchanged specimens for 
years), which has kept the interest alive. 
When even younger both the boys thought 
they had made a discovery when they found 
the bees piercing the spire of a nasturtium, 
instead of going (as Reggie says) in the front 
door. 

They enjoy the Burroughs Club, but are a 
little slow always about writing their answers 
promptly, for, in reading up for them, they 
reach familiar and favorite bits, and ramble 
on. Most sincerely yours, 

Cora Marie Boutrton, 
Beaver, Pa. 


A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE WITH 
A MOTHER GREBE 


One of my neighbors, a man of un- 
questioned probity, tells me the fol- 
lowing story of the pied-billed grebe 
(hell-diver), which occurred at Ato- 
ratus’ Lake, near Kalamazoo, Mich., 
two years ago. Early in the sum- 
mer he was out there fishing. Seeing 
two female hell-divers, each accom- 
panied by two young, he attempted 
to catch the young of one mother. 
The young were very small, about 
like a week-old chick; and the mo- 
ther, when too closely pursued, took 
the babies upon her back, and 
so made better speed. When tired, 
or the boat came too close, she 
pushed the young ones into the 
water, the babies each took hold of 
the mother’s feathers with its bill, 
and all disappeared under the wa- 
ter for some time, reappearing with 
the young still holding on to the 
mother. - Mrs. W. H. P. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE REBIRTH OF A CICADA 


THE cicada or dog-day harvest fly, 
also commonly known as a locust, 
— and which when I was a boy I 
called a thrashing machine, on ac- 
count of the buzzing noise it makes, 
sounding similar to the cylinder of a 
thrashing machine when in opera- 
tion, and also on account of his 
coming at about the same time the 
thrashing machine is heard in the 
land, or during the month of Aug- 
ust, — is one of our most interesting 
insects. Did you ever look at one, 
and note his broad head, large eyes, 





From a photograph by Prof W. F. Hoxie. 


A Cicada, 


clumsy body, his black and green 
markings, and his beautiful clear 
wings of silvery sheen? It is said, 
when his song is heard up in the 
dense foliage of a tree-top, that it is 
a sign of warm weather, but that is a 
mistake. His song is not a forecast 
of warm weather, but the result of 
warm weather; his song is never 
heard except on warm days. When 
he is hatched from the egg, which 
has been laid in the slit or twig of a 
tree, or in some fruit, — for they 
sometimes pierce the fruit, and lay 
their eggs in it, thereby damaging it, 
— he drops to the ground, and hav- 
ing no use for a world of sunshine 


and flowers, buries himself in the 
earth where he remains for two 
years. He lives by feeding on the 
juice obtained from the roots of 
trees; and during the two years’ 
time he develops into a good-sized 
nymph. When the two years of 
earth dwelling have expired, he 
leaves the earth on some warm 
August day, comes out into the 
world of sunshine once more, and 
climbing up on some tree-trunk, his 
rebirth takes place. 

While standing near a large Caro- 
lina poplar one day last August, 
I saw what at 
first looked to be 
a nymph shell, 
but which, upon 
closer examina- 
tion, proved to be 
the nymph itself, 
just in the act of 
undergoing trans- 
formation. I had 
seen many empty 
shells, but this 
was the oppor- 
tunity I had been looking for. I 
wanted to see the rebirth, so I 
watched it. I saw the quivering 
of the insect inside the shell, as 
it began to press outward; the 
shell began to open, and the large 
head of the cicada to appear; 
and then, as with mighty efforts, 
there was another quiver of the 
whole shell, and the head became 
more distinctly visible. This quiv- 
ering continued, at intervals of a 
few minutes, until the front legs 
of the insect had emerged, and 
the cicada hung almost horizon- 
tally out from the shell; in which 
position he remained for nearly half 
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an hour, when suddenly drawing 
himself up, and placing his front 
feet on the shell, he drew the back 
feet out. Then, while still remain- 
ing upon the shell, the wings, which 
up to this time had looked like two 
small green stubs projecting from 
each side of the body, with more 
quivering of the whole insect, began 
to unfold, and kept unfolding until 
the venation showed perfectly. 
The wings being completed, he 
drew them close to his side, and 
rested. The whole process took 
about an hour and a quarter. 
W. B. H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


COTYLEDONS 


A correspondent of Avon, N.Y., 
submitted the following very tech- 
nical question, which we find, by 
inquiry, was taken from a Regent’s 
examination paper: — 

a. “‘Name a seed in which the 
cotyledons become permanent foli- 
age leaves, and one in which the 
cotyledons are used temporarily as 
foliage leaves.” 

b. “What relation exists between 
the usefulness of the cotyledons as 
foliage leaves, and the amount of 
thickening (food storage) present in 
each case?” 

1. Plants which have persistent 
cotyledons include, among those 
which are common in this vicinity 
(New York City), and in the vicin- 
ity of Avon, the various species 
of the so-called “‘Duckmeat” or 
““Duckweed” (Lemna), and in ad- 
dition, Streptocarpus polyanthus and 
Streptocarpus Wendlandit. 

There’ is some disagreement 
among botanists about the Lemna, 


some botanists holding that ihe 
plant body is a free living leaf, 
while others contend that it is an 
undifferentiated shoot. 

The cotyledons of Enothera bis- 
torta are partly persistent, as are 
also those of the squash mentioned 
by the correspondent, the castor-oil 
bean, and numerous others. 

2. The greater the amount of 
food stored in the cotyledon, the 
thicker is the cotyledon, and the less 
useful it is as a foliage leaf; in fact, 
when the cotyledon is thickened by 
soured food, it usually does not func- 
tion at all as a foliage leaf. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB QUES- 
TIONS FOR DECEMBER 


( Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 

1. Dowoodpeckers provide them- 
selves a shelter for the winter? 

2. Where do the wild mice place 
their winter’s food-supply? 

3. On what does the rabbit de- 
pend for his winter’s provisions? 

4. Does the hawk live from hand 
to mouth, or does it store up its 
surplus food? 

5. Does deep snow effect the food- 
supply of the rabbit? 

6. Whatiis the red squirrels’ winter 
diet? 

7. What difference is there in the 
crow’s method of eating corn in 
summer and in winter? 

8. Why do the woodpeckers and 
chickadees find it difficult to 
obtain their food? 

9g. Does the chipmunk lay by a 
food-supply for the winter? 

10. Where do wild mice prefer to 
make their winter quarters? 
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CHILDREN’S PETS 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Ir Dr. Montessori and modern 
pedagogy are correct in deciding 
that the child who comes to his 
heritage is to have an option on the 
form his play 
shall take, then 
every mother 
knows her child 
will demand as 
his right the 
companionship 
of animals and 
pets of his own, 
—house pets, 
door-yard pets, 
anything he can 
acquire. It may 
be only a cater- 
pillar spinning 
his cocoon in a 
pasteboard box, 
or a_ pollywog 
growing legs ina 
pail; or it may 
be a bench dog 
and a thorough- 
bred pony. From 
each he will gain, 
as did the“ bare- 
foot boy,” a 
knowledge never learned of schools. 

It is quite possible Mary’s lamb 
would make the children laugh and 
play to-day as of old, but it is not 
probable that the teacher would 
turn him out if he followed her to 
school only one day. The teacher 
realizes, as never before, that there 
is in the lamb a something ‘more 
than its meekness and docility 





These chums will play anything the boy chooses. 


which makes appeal to the Marys of 
all times; and she welcomes every 
opportunity to increase the love of 
a child for, and foster an apprecia- 
tive interest in 
the animals 
which help or 
feed or amuse 
us. Inevery flock 
of sheep I seem 
to see a pet lamb 
I once had; and 
still I can hear 
the clatter of its 
hard pursuing 
little hoofs on 
the villagestreet, 
and the tinkle 
of a tiny bell it 
always wore. 

In no way can 
grown-ups come 
into closer con- 
tact with chil- 
dren than at the 
many points of 
genuinecommon 
interest in pets. 
Last Sunday I 
chanced to hear 
a kindergartner getting acquainted 
with her new class. ‘‘Who has a 
canary at home?” she asked. No 
child in the large circle had one; 
and a mother, who was looking 
on, said to me, ‘‘ Mothers who 
have children have no time for 
canaries!” The words teased me 
unknowingly, as I came up the 
long hill, wondering;— and recall- 
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ing with marvelous distinctness 
the canary of my childhood home, 
who always seemed ever the hap- 
piest member of our large house- 
hold, and who paid in full with song 
and cheer the price of his care. I 
remembered how he flew away one 
time, when some of the children had 
let him out in the room, as they 
often did; and 
how he came 
back the next 
day, and flew 
into the cage 
that hung in the 
pine tree by the 
dining room 
window. Best 
of all, I remem- 
bered how glad 
we all were,— 
little mother 
gladdest of all! 
Could it be that 
she ever thought 
Dicky a nui- 
sance? 

In that same 
long ago, a par- 
rot lived next 
door to us. He 
had a remarkable memory, and to 
me he was very intelligent, — not 
at all the “brainless chatterer” the 
lady-with-the-side-puffs, who lived 
on his other sideconsidered him. She 
took a nap, — or tried to,— every 
afternoon, and Poll was the one 
subject upon which she and I could 
come to no sort of agreement. She 
could not comprehend my happy, 
quiet sittings on the doorstep, over 
which hung Poll’s spacious cage. 
This bird took a great interest in 
the members of his household, and 





‘6 Experiencing the joy of seeing fear change to trust.”” 


would have shared his social humor 
even with the puff-lady had she 
noticed him. In front of the house 
was a “thank-you-marm,” which 
invited the driver of an occasional 
heavy load to rest his horses a 
moment on the hill. If he tarried 
too long, Poll would give the signal, 
perfectly, for the horses to start. 
But there was 
little “hauling” 
on the street; 
and waits were 
sometimes too 
prolonged, so we 
children taught 
Poll to holler 
“Whoa!” to any 
team that passed. 
Ere the driver 
had time to re- 
cover from his 
surprise, Poll 
would send the 
horses on their 
way with a blink 
of satisfaction 
to us on the 
doorstep. To the 
“‘rectory goat,” 
with his over- 
load of laughing youngsters, Poll 
could never be persuaded to say 
“Whoa!” though we drove the long- 
suffering animal up and down, with 
such persuading and firmness as are 
demanded by goat nature; nor 
could we ever guess Poll’s reason 
why, — we never doubted that he 
had one. No child believes his pets 
do not talk because they have 
nothing to say. 

A small boy at whose country 
home I visited this summer had a 
hen and five chickens, which were 
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his first thought in the morning and 
his last at night. I had scarcely 
arrived when I was promised the 
next egg for my breakfast. Each 
morning one sturdy chick was found 
outside the wire enclosure, and her 
secret way of escape could not be 
discovered. “If she thinks it’s nicer 
outside, why does n’t she tell the 
others how to get out?” asked the 
astonished young keeper. Tosee the 
mother hen control and manage the 
family, when she took them abroad 
for bugs, was a lesson in efficiency 
that seemed greatly to impress him. 

Was there ever a real boy who did 
not achieve rabbits? A _ rabbit’s 
makeshift to appeal to our sympa- 
thy, and her sense of social service, 
are the admiration of every child. 
With her faithful hind feet pound- 
ing an incredibly loud warning of 
approaching danger, I saw my boy’s 
rabbit stand, forgetful of self, until 
every Other rabbit was safe in the 
hut, and the disturbing dog had fled. 
Rabbits are so cheap to keep, and 
so indifferent as to what they eat 
(their own carrots or a neighbor’s 





** He has never pulled the cat’s tail too hard.”” 


pansies) that a boy, if he is conscien- 
tious, can acquire some financial 
gain, as well as valuable experience, 
in breeding rabbits. 

Children are intensely interested 
in the remarkable friendships aris- 
ing between animals from tempo- 
rary association. To find a kitten 
asleep with Bob in the kennel estab- 
lished an entirely new standard of 
brotherhood in the mind of a small 
boy, who had had the world very 
distinctly classified by species. 

Society, in self-defence, is pro- 
viding playgrounds as a sort of 
safety-valve for the accumulated 
animal and savage instincts of 
hiding, seeking, and raiding in the 
child, whose only outlets are play or 
crime. Mayor Gaynor would have 
liked to have a zoo, containing 
domestic as well as wild animals, 
in every recreation centre. The 
psychologist tells us the play of ani- 
mals is identical with that of chil- 
dren, only within the same “limi- 
tations to a ready-made circle of 
associations, which characterize 
animal life.” But it is n’t how nor 
what the cat plays, that matters to 
a child. It is the fact that she does 
play. Stealthily creeping to spring 
upon the child’s trailing string, the 
kitten stirs within him a kindred 
impulse inherited from some ani- 
mal ancestor who delighted to 
pounce upon its prey. Her glut- 
tony amazes him; but her unbeliev- 
able patience in watching a mouse 
can teach him the same lesson the 
spider taught to “‘Scotland’s future 
king.” He likes the feel of her coat, 
and the sound of her soft purr. 
Does a child ever forget the first 
sight of a basket of blind kittens: — 
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their mother’s watchful care, and 
their funny clumsy tumbles? It tells 
with perfect directness of the begin- 
nings of human social life. The very 
way in which a cat slips off all by 
her lone instinct, without a clue to 
where she is going, interests a child. 
He too hears — very faintly — the 
call of the wild, and if he dared he’d 
follow. But he knows that if he has 
not pulied her talkative fascinating 
tail too hard, she will return, and 
play with him the games that 
please her. Even though the cat 
catches no mouse, the mother feels, 
when she hears her child laugh as he 
plays with her, that the cat does her 
a service as well as the child. 

In one of the ‘Just So Stories,” 
Mr. Kipling tells how the dog sniffed 
the mutton out in the wet wild 
woods, and for its sake made the 
first compact with the Woman in 
the Cave, to hunt and to protect, 
and to help her possess the world. 
That compact he has surely kept 
faithfully unto this day,— often 
without the mutton. Every child 
who has pets may experience the joy 
of seeing a look of fear and dread 
in an animal change to trust and 
love, as did the Cave woman. “It is 
funny; but no one can ever seem to 
make me afraid of a dog,” said a 
small boy to his mother, when 
some one warned him against a St. 
Bernard he was caressing. The 
mother’s reassuring smile showed 
no trace of anxiety. The strange 
dog would know the child was a 
friend of all dogs, for a dog had 
been brother to him ever since one 
sniffed about his baby basket the 
morning it was first occupied. 

This “true first friend” will play 





** No one can ever make him afraid of a dog.”’ 


anything the child chooses. He 
guards with equal fidelity his little 
master’s clothes at the swimming- 
hole, or his mistress’ silver. He bears 
no grudge and wishes only to please 
you. That friendly nipping (which 
should have been stopped at the 
beginning) started out as affection- 
ate liking (taught him as a puppy 
by his master), and easily leads to 
friendly biting, which is so disas- 
trous to dog character; although, 
like a play fight, it is only a ruse — 
the psychologist says — to review 
pleasurable memories of a real 
fight. “Yours is the only dog I ever 
saw that had manners,” I heard a 
lady say to her friend. That par- 
ticular dog with manners, I hap- 
pened to know, has never been al- 
lowed to disobey. Every infraction 
is punished at once, with words, or 
by shutting him away by himself; 
but encouragement and praise have 
been the key to success. His neat- 
ness and consideration for chairs 
and sofas is attributed to a pillow of 
his own, on which a fresh slip is 
more frequently tied than is cus- 
tomary in dogdom. His runaway 
habit, which was acquired under a 
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former preoccupied master, has 
been absolutely cured by regular 
feeding and by deliberate intent of 
each member of the family to give 
him cordial welcome and recogni- 
tion each time he comes home. In 
fact it would be quite impossible 
now to ignore him, so expectant is 
he in his attitude even toward a 
casual guest. “I’ve heard all about 
you,” said a stranger from afar, 
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gusting preference for “unsterilized 
eatables.”’ Any boy can fill a vol- 
ume with the everyday doings of his 
dog. 

My boy insists that one of his 
earliest recollections is a jolly race 
down a grassy terrace with his bull- 
terrier, whose collar, hanging on the 
playroom wall to-day, is more ten- 
derly dusted than any valuable vase. 
The reporter to whom I refused 
data for Beta’s obitu- 
ary notice argued 
that the dog had 
more friends than 
most people; and he 
wrote the story (out 
of his headand heart), 
without the desired 
details. It was copied 
by many papers; and 
from San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and a 
dozen smaller towns 
came clippings from 
students who had 
known Beta while in 
college, and remem- 


‘¢ These three boys and these three ponies all like to do the same things.’’ bered his faithful de- 


bearing a letter of introduction, as 
he stooped to pat “‘the dog-with- 
manners,” just as his mistress ap- 
peared. The letter seemed quite 
superfluous. The stranger did not 
even present it. The dog had given 
him the countersign. 

Dogs will take the tone of the 
household, and are capable of much 
development, though they may not 
all havea genealogical tree of “seven 
couples of pure blood,” which is as 
desirable for dogs as for humans; 
and though, like the ‘“‘slum cat,” 
they seem sometimes to have a dis- 


votion toachild. The 
insistent reporter knew the world 
likes to hear of the good in dogs or 
men. 

We often blame our pets, and let 
our children blame them, for a 
seeming lack of obedience, which is 
not the animal’s fault, but our own, 
due to forgetfulness or ignorance 
of the law of association or habit 
by which the animal brain is bound. 
Reluctant to leave a crackling fire 
in the dining-room the other even- 
ing, we pushed the table against 
the wall, to make room for our 
chairs before the fireplace. Gyp, 
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the worthy grandson of Beta, joined 
us immediately; and our boy soon 
began amusing us by telling him to 
“Close the door,” “Sneeze,” “Be 
sleepy dog,” “‘Showbig tongue,” and 
so on, but when he gave the per- 
fectly familiar order to “Go out in 
the kitchen,” the dog seemed com- 
pletely dazed; he hastened to roll 
over, and do other things, but not 
the one asked. “‘Step to the spot 
where your chair 
usually stands,” 
suggested the 
boy’s father. 
The boy did so, 
and Gyp, stand- 
ing in the famil- 
iar location, by 
some process of 
association, 
found himself at 
once, andeagerly 
obeyed the 
command with- 
out confusion 
the first time it 
was given. 
“You must 
ride alone to-day?” I asked a girl 
friend whose companion was away. 
*O, I never feel alone when I’m 
on Buster,” she replied quickly. 
“He’s so human. He seems to 
understand every word I say to 





‘* A child likes to teach his pet tricks.’’ 


him, and he likes to do the 
very same things I like.” As she 
rehearsed with pride the pony’s 
tricks, I recalled a remark of her 
father’s, that he had never spent 
any money to better advantage 
than that with which he bought his 
daughter’s pony, for it had “‘kept 
her a little girl,’ — a feat not easily 
accomplished in this age of precoc- 
ity,— although it had made her 
fearless and 
more self-reliant. 

It did not con- 
cern this girl 
that the psychol- 
ogist has de- 
cided to his satis- 
faction that 
Buster is but a 
creature of hab- 
it. His “smart- 
ness” bridges 
for herthe chasm 
between ‘“‘sim- 
ple associated 
processes and 
appreciative in- 
tellectual opera- 
tions,” on whose brink the ages 
have stood bewildered, but across 
which our “little brothers” never 
call to willingly deaf ears, if attuned 
in childhood by intimate and faith- 
ful fellowship with pets. 





CONCERNING LOVE 


I wisu she would not ask me if I love the Kitten more than her. 
Of course I love her. But I love the Kitten too: and It has fur. 
JosEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 
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SIMPLE WAY TO DRESS A BABY 
BY LAURA CHADBOURNE PUFFER 


In these days when so much is 
being done to simplify our various 
phases of existence, it seems strange 
that so little has been done to sim- 
plify the dressing of babies. 

I determined that my own child 
should have a simple form of dress. 
The plan fol- 
lowed has been 
most satisfac- 
tory, and many 
of my friends 
have adopted it. 

i first took a 
perfectly plain 
slip pattern and 
made a plain 
flannel slip 
twenty-seven 
inches long. On 
this garment I 
made a_ plain 
feather-stitched 
hem. As this was to serve the pur- 
pose of a shirt, the seams were also 
featherstitched with embroidery 
silk to make them lie flat and 
smooth against the little body. 
Around the neck I crocheted a silk 
edge and through this ran a soft rib- 
bon. The seams of the sleeves were 
finished similarly and an edge cro- 
cheted on the bottom. 

Then came the little garment 
which was to be used as a petticoat, 
and which was made precisely the 








Model wardrobe for a baby, designed by Massachusetts 
Infants Hospital. 
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same as the shirt, with these excep- 
tions. It was a trifle larger all over 
— enough so that it would permit 
of being slipped on over the shirt 
and fitting smoothly; a little longer, 
— perhaps one half inch— and had 
no sleeves. 

The bottom was embroidered in a 
scallop design and the neck and 
arm-holes finished with a more elab- 
orate crocheted 
edge than on the 
little shirt. 

The dress was 
made of nain- 
sook with gath- 
ers or tucks at 
neck, and large 
enough to slip 
over the other 
two garments 
easily. 

The beauty of 
this arrangement 
comes in the 
dressing. The 
petticoat is slipped overtheshirt and 
the dress over those two, making 
practically one garment. This is all 
arranged before beginning the bath, 
and sometimes even the night be- 
fore if the next day happens to be a 
particularly busy one. Then after 
baby is bathed, dried and the band is 
in place, this one dress, as it were, is 
drawn on. There is only one turn- 
ing as all three garments are fast- 
ened at the same time. This fast- 
ening is effected by means of but- 
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tons and buttonholes with the draw- 
strings at the necks. On state occa- 
sions he wore a nainsook petticoat 
over the flannel, — made the same 
way. 

It is not in the least a bungling 
arrangement, babe is very warm, 
and the cost of the clothes is much 
less. 

My child was born in January, 
and never had a cold until I put 


him into short clothes in May. On 
very cold days I sometimes put little 
crocheted bootees on his feet. 

I had two every-day sets and one 
for christening. 

One great advantage in this style 
of dress is the ease and quickness 
with which one can get at the 
baby’s little body. It also leaves 
him perfectly free to kick as he 
chooses. 


THE SNOW-STORM 


ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight: the whited air 


Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut cut, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Ratpo Wa.po EMERSON. 
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The Three Wise Men. 


Edward Burne-Fones 


‘¢ We have seen His star in the East, and are come to worship Him.”’ 


CELEBRATING CHRISTMAS IN THE 
COUNTRY 


BY MARY WILLARD KEYES 


Tue events of the first Christmas 
occurred in the stable of an inn, yet 
it has come to pass that Christmas 
is the dearest of our house days. 
The first Christmas was celebrated 
in a town, overcrowded at the 
season with travelers, but do we 
not feel that the ideal Christmas is 
a country Christmas? 

There are two thoughts one may 
keep in mind at the holiday season. 
The first of these you will have anti- 
cipated, “‘It is more blessed to give 
than to receive,” and along with 
this let us remember, “It is more 
joyful to do than to have.” In 
applying this second motto, dwellers 
in the country certainly have an 
advantage over city folk. 


If one lives in the country he can 
cut and bring in his own Christmas 
tree — and have a good time doing 
it; he may gather his own materials 
for decoration, and make a jollifi- 
cation of the occasion with the 
children; he can select the finest 
specimen in his woodpile for the 
Yule log, and have it borne in and 
lighted in ceremonial fashion, in the 
presence of an enthusiastic family. 

It is an advantage, I think, not to 
see very much of the commercial 
Christmas season, which of neces- 
sity commences about the first of 
December. One can feel all the 
more interest in one’s own mod- 
est preparations and decorations. 
Anything green, almost anything 
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growing, can be used to make the 
house gay. Let the children have a 
share in the work; and help them to 
see what good results can be ob- 
tained with materials usually over- 
looked. I have seen a house charm- 
ingly adorned with wreaths of 
dried oak leaves, and weeds gone to 
seed. Nearly every one can find 
pine and hemlock, even if his lo- 
cality does not provide him with 
the more distinctively Christmas 
greens, spruce, laurel, and holly. 
Perhaps some one in the family 
may find time to make small, gay 
wreaths, such as are sold nowadays, 
woven of all the odds and strays 
of forest and pasture;— bits of 
juniper, hemlock cones, acorns in 
the cup, berries of the black alder, 
partridge vine, bittersweet, bay- 
berry and a few small plumes of 
pine. Nothing comes amiss in one 
of these wreaths. 

It is becoming more and more 
the custom to sing carols from house 
to house on Christmas Eve. This is 
delightful anywhere, but particu- 
larly so in the country, where, pre- 
sumably, we are good friends with 
allour neighbors. When little chil- 
dren are among the singers it is 
best to start out shortly before dark, 
and return at supper time. If the 
weather is inclement, the troop had 
better invade each house on the 
route, and sing in the hallway; but 
the effect is more mysterious and 
enchanting if it comes from outside. 
If you know the waits are coming, 
place candles in your windows. The 
orthodox arrangement is to put a 
small one on the upper ledge of the 


lower sash of each window in the 


house. But even a single lighted 


candle shows appreciation, and 
looks very cheerful to those outside. 
Red sweaters, red caps, red mittens, 
give the company a holiday appear- 
ance, — who ought, if possible, to 
carry branches of evergreen. The 
leader may hold a lantern aloft on a 
pole decorated with greens. Somc- 
times a wreath is left at the door of 
each house visited. 

People like best to hear the old 
songs with which they are most 
familiar, and it is wiser to attempt 
only three or four, and to have each 
member of the choir letter-perfect 
in all the stanzas of these. But if 
the custom is kept up year after 
year one new carol may well be 
added, each season, to the reper- 
toire. Among the best of the old 
English carols are “The First 
Nowell,” ‘Good King Wences- 
laus,” “‘I Saw Three Ships Come 
Sailing In,” and “God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen.” Under favor- 
able circumstances some elabora- 
tion may be undertaken. The song, 
“We Three Kings of Orient Are,” 
has a solo stanza for each of the 
kings. It is very effective when the 
singers are chosen to personate Cas- 
par, Melchior and Balthazar. A good 
Oriental costume can be got up in 
less than ten minutes, —- a shawl or 
cape of rich color serving for a robe, 
and a scarf and circlet for a head- 
dress. The scarf should be passed 
low across the forehead, and the 
ends be allowed to fall forward in 
vertical folds. An ordinary large 
white towel is a good substitute 
for a scarf, and a ribbon fillet for a 
gold circlet. Better to show what 
can be done with slender equipment 
and economy of time and strength 
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than to strive for historic accuracy 
of costume. If the three kings can 
carry something to represent cas- 
kets they will illustrate very well 
the line, ‘‘ Bearing gifts we traverse 
afar.”” Would it not be very pleas- 
ant to the dwellers in some lonely 
farmhouse to hear the old tunes ring 
out in the still air of Christmas Eve, 
to look out and see the bevy of gaily 
bedecked waits standing in a circle 
on the snow, waving their branches, 
and, in the center, illuminated by a 
lantern, the three strange Eastern 
figures? Surely there could be for 
them no better ushering in of the 
holy night. 

In the evening some time will 
probably be given to trimming the 
Christmas tree. Readers of ‘Home 
Progress” will remember many 
good ideas in an article entitled 
**Home-Made Christmas Tree Or- 
naments,” published in the number 
for December, 1912. Country chil- 
dren will find it easy to collect many 
little out-door trophies to be col- 
ored, or wrapped in tin foil, or 
strung on thread for the tree. 

If the younger members of the 
family have been out carolling, the 
older ones will have a good chance 
of sleeping in the morning toa rea- 
sonable hour. But if one wakes 
early will he not be glad to look for 
the morning star, and to lie still 
awhile, quietly thinking of the Star 
in the East, and all that it heralded? 
It will not be long before shouts 
of “Merry Christmas” ring from 
room to room in sportive rivalry. 
Do you recall the manner of begin- 
ning the day at the home of “Ra- 
mona”? The first one to waken 
sang a verse of a hymn, the next one 
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joined in, and the next, until shortly 
the music sounded from all the 
rooms. What a beautiful greeting 
it would be to the Christmas dawn 
to sing in union, as the curtains 
were being drawn to let in the sun- 
light, —- 
“Shout the glad tidings, exultingly sing!” 

or, — 


“Brightest and best of the sons of the morning!” 


It is as natural for a normal per- 
son who has not been starved of 
spiritual life to give a religious 
expression to his joy as for achild 
to run to his father and mother to 
share a pleasure with them; so on 
the birthday of Christ the happiness 
that overflows will express itself 
spontaneously in a service of wor- 
ship. Anyone who has a part in 
planning a Christmas morning serv- 
ice in a church will be likely to see 
to it that gratitude and triumph 
and Christ’s commandments of 
love to God and love to one’s 
neighbor are freely uttered. The 
Puritans denied themselves the 
pleasure of ‘“‘keeping” a joyful 
Christmas; but their repressed na- 
tures felt the need of a sacred day 
of rejoicing so they appointed one, 
dating it in November instead of 
in December. On that day they 
feasted, and showed hospitality to 
their neighbors, the Indians; and 
gave thanks to God. It was not 
alone that they wanted to show 
gratitude for the harvests. They 
were providing for a need of their 
souls. And if the blessedness and 
holiness of Christmas should ever be 
forgotten by one generation, and 

only its merriment remembered, I 
have no doubt we should soon there- 
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after have a new holiday, for the 
celebration that human hearts 
crave. 

As some village churches do not 
open on Christmas day, holding 
the service on the nearest Sunday 
instead, there is opportunity for 
very sweet and intimate home serv- 
ices. This is the occasion for read- 
ing from the first chapter of St. 
John, and the second chapter of 
St. Luke. There are Christmas 
hymns that are not carols, strictly 
speaking, and these are appropriate 
to the family worship. A beautiful 
poem by Alfred Dommett entitled 
“A Christmas Hymn,” could fit- 
tingly be read or recited. Whatever 
the order of events for the rest of the 
day the hour for the religious service 
should be in the morning, to strike 
the grand keynote of Christmas. For 
the giving of presents each family 
has its own traditions, and it is 
pleasant to keep to them. Some 
prefer to have the bundles opened 
early, in order that their contents 
may be enjoyed during the day; 
others like to work up to a grand 
finish in the evening. It is import- 
ant that there be one person in the 
household who can be charged with 
the carrying-out of the programme, 
someone who has a strong feeling 
for the value and quality of an 
occasion; so that things shall not 
happen in a casual, half-hearted 
fashion, but go forward with zest 
and swing. There should be no 
sated afternoon following an up- 
roaring morning, no overstrung 
nerves at evening after an early 
service of reverent worship, no 


orgy over too-abundant presents. 
Give the animals and the birds a 
good feast on Christmas day. 
Bring out the pots of flowering 
bulbs that were started early in 
October. If you live where the 
arbutus grows, you can have a box- 
ful of it in bloom by December 
twenty-fifth, merely by forcing it 
under a window-sash in the house. 

Country people are sure to have 
bountiful dinners, but let these not 
be elaborate. Surfeiting the body is 
a poor preparation for exalting the 
spirit. 

Every one will feel better for an 
hour or two out of doors: coasting, 
skating, tramping, driving. Do not 
let the mother of the family miss 
this part. What if the house does 
need clearing up! What if it is 
knee-deep in tissue paper, ribbons 
and such gay débris! Probably no 
one-needs the fresh air and the 
frolic more than she does. 

The evening might be given to 
reading aloud. All can gather 
around the wood fire, and have a 
quiet time, while the father reads 
something that everyone will enjoy. 
It might be one of the well-known, 
beloved old Christmas tales, such as 
Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol.”’ The 
day may well end with a last repe- 
tition of the carols. 

So let our celebration be reverent 
without being solemn, gay without 
sinking into vulgarity or rampage- 
ousness, sacred and merry. Such 
days are among the happiest in our 
lives, and the memory of them can 
bring the greatest solace and inspi- 
ration. 


. 
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ROBBIE’S CHRISTMAS TREE 


BY ELIZABETH WILLIAMS SUDLOW 


Tue Christmas just before little 
Robbie was three years old he had 
his first tree. It was a gorgeous ai- 
fair, the limbs 
laden with tinsel 
and glass orna- 
ments of every 
description; and 
his parents were 
well pleased with 
its appearance. 
Little Robbie 
was, too, until he 
tried to get first 
one, then an- 
other, of the 
pretty baubles 
off, only to have 
them break in 
his hands. Be- 
fore the week 
was over the 
tree had been 
stripped of all 
its trimmings. 
Everything was 
broken, and the 
falling pine 
needles scattered 
all over the room. The next year 
Robbie’s mother decided to have 
things different. There should be 
a tree, but Robbie should have a 
part in dressing it. Shortly after 
Thanksgiving Day, Robbie and 
mother started their preparations. 








“© Robbie had great fun.”’ 
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They talked a great deal about 
the tree, and what should go on 
it. There was a little sister, now, 
to share it with Robbie; so they 
agreed tomake things pretty for her. 
Thus at a very early age, Robbie 
was learning to 
give pleasure to 
others. Every 
scrap of colored 
paper that came 
into the house 
was saved, and 
made into rings 
or rosettes. 
Robbie’s_ small 
fingers soon 
learned to fash- 
ion the strips of 
paper into rings; 
mother madethe 
more elaborate 
rosettes. Thetin- 
foil from around 
the yeast cake 
was smoothed 
out;and card- 
board | stars, 
hearts, circles, 
and other forms 
covered with it, 
little loops of 
cord or ribbon being added by which 
to hang them on the tree. Then one 
day, Robbie amused himself for an 
hour, threading bright red cranber- 
ries. And another time, he and fa- 
ther strung a quantity of pretty 
white popcorn. Again, they made 
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a whole menagerie out of queer- 
shaped peanuts, using toothpicks for 
legs, ears, etc. As the things were 
finished they were carefully put 
away in a box. At times Robbie 
and father or mother examined 
them; if occasionally the little fin- 
gers broke something, the loss was 
usually not beyond repair. What a 
pleasant month of anticipation was 
thus spent! How Robbie looked for- 
ward to seeing his tree. When at last 
the tree was delivered, the day be- 
fore Christmas, and placed in posi- 
tion, he could hardly wait until 
baby sister was asleep, and he and 
mother could dress it. The tree was 
only a small one, so Robbie could 
reach most of the branches himself; 
and under mother’s guidance, hang 
the pretty things. What ‘if they 
were crude? Surely when complet- 
ed, it was, in his eyes, a much finer 
tree than the one of last Christmas, 
because he had helped make it fine. 

Christmas morning, Robbie found 
that his own and sister’s presents 
had been hung on, or placed around 
the tree while they were asleep. 


Great was his joy that day! Two 
days later he stripped off all the pa- 
per ornaments; and he and father 
re-trimmed the branches by pinning 
kernels of white popped corn to 
them. Next morning, the tree was 
carefully carried out to the garden, 
and set up in plain view of the din- 
ing-room window, where Robbie 
spent most of his time when in- 
doors. Robbie had great fun in 
watching the birds eat the corn 
from the branches. Later, he and 
mother made little baskets of 
squares of light cardboard or stiff 
paper, fastened at the four corners. 
These were filled with crumbs and 
hung on the tree, and again the 
birds came and had a feast. Such a 
long time as the tree lasted out of 
doors! And how many hours of 
pleasure it gave to the small boy 
eagerly watching to see what bird 
would come next! Surely this wise 
mother will follow the same plan 
every year, and as Robbie grows 
older and wiser, more will be at- 
tempted in the way of home-made 
decorations. 


THE LAMB-CHILD 


Wuen Christ the Babe was born, 
Full many a little lamb 

Upon the wintry hills forlorn 
Was nestled near its dam; 


And, waking or asleep, 
Upon His Mother’s breast, 
For love of her, each mother-sheep 
And baby-lamb He blessed. 
Joun BannisTER TABB. 














CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BABIES 


BY MARY MABEL AINSLEY 


Mopern psychology has made no 
greater contribution to the world’s 
progress than in emphasizing the ef- 
fect of early influences on adult life. 
Although it has been many years 
since we were told that the educa- 
tion of a child should begin two 
hundred years before birth, yet the 
teachings of the new psychology 
were needed to bring the mother to 
a realization of the mighty forma- 
tive influence that environment has 
on a child from the earliest moment 
of his existence in this world. The 
education begun before birth must 
be continued with persistence and 
judgment; for we know, if the mind 
is to function right in after years, it 
must be carefully directed before 
habits of wrong functioning have 
had time to form. This training it is 
the mother’s duty to give. Love for 
good literature, for the beautiful in 
art, and appreciation of the correct 
use of language may be made intui- 
tive, a part of the child’s very na- 
ture, rather than a conscious ac- 
quirement of later years. 

In doing this, the mother must 
remember that the individual, in 
the unfolding of his life, reproduces 
the development of the race. As the 
savage told his stories by pictures, 
ages before his descendants learned 
the use of letters to form words, 
even so the picture tells its story to 


the baby long before written words 
find a place in his life. 
He likes simple pictures, without 


emphasis on detail. He has a love 
for pure, bright color — red being 
the first to claim his attention. 
This love of simplicity and pure 
color should be his through life; as 
it will be, if not perverted by a 
wrong system of education. The 
mother should seek pictures by 
artists who combine understand- 
ing of child nature, with high ideals 
in art. Fortunately, there are many 
such. The French illustrator, Bou- 
tet de Monvel, is one of the best ex- 
ponents of these qualities; while in 
our own country, Jessie Willcox 
Smith is perhaps the artist who 
most closely combines simplicity of 
treatment with sympathetic under- 
standing of the child. 

To influence the child, the pic- 
tures must be such as he likes. Ba- 
bies prefer animals to children in 
pictures; and always demand action. 
These requirements are happily 
met in a series of animal books, is- 
sued by Ernest Nister. Children 
from ten to eighteen months old — 
older children as well — delight in 
the wild animalsin “‘The Bookof the 
Zoo,” and in the domestic animals 
in the three books, ‘“‘The Book of 
the Farm,” “Our Moo Cow,” and 
“Our Dog Friends.” “The Chil- 
dren’s Farm,” by Dutton, is an- 
other good book for the smallest 
children. 
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Many artists of genius have illus- 
trated the Mother Goose rhymes. 
The following come in a twenty-five 
cent edition, and so are within the 
reach of all: ““Mother Hubbard,” 
with Walter Crane’s clever illustra- 
tions of the dear little white dog; 
“This Little Pig,” illustrated by 
the same artist; Randolph Calde- 
cott’s beautiful interpretations of 
the following rhymes: “The Frog 
Who Would a-Wooing Go,” “Hey 
Diddle Diddle,” ‘‘Baby Bunting,” 
“The House That Jack Built,” 
“The Milkmaid,” “Ride a-Cock 
Horse to Banbury Cross,” “A 
Farmer Went Trotting upon His 
Gray Mare,” and “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence.” All these appéal to the 
baby from one to two years old. If 
Mother Goose in one volume is pre- 
ferred, the edition by Wheeler is a 
good one, as is also the Nister edi- 
tion, illustrated by one of the best 
artists for children, Stuart Hardy. 
Still another edition is “The Arthur 
Rackham Mother Goose” — illus- 
trated with some of this artist’s 
most beautiful work. 

The list of pictures for children is 
by no means exhausted, for the mo- 
ther can make no mistake if she 
choose F. §. Church’s fanciful, po- 
etic animals; pictures by Kemble, 
Peter Newell, Fannie Y. Cory, Lucy 
Fitch Perkins, Maud Humphrey, 
Kate Greenaway, and Reginald 
Birch. Peter Denslow’s pictures are 
also good—his illustrations in “ Fa- 
ther Goose,” by Frank L. Baum, 
are delightfully funny. 

But do not let the baby havea 
multiplicity of illustrations of one 
subject. Far better a clear-cut im- 
pression of one picture, which in 


grace of form, harmony of color, 
and fidelity to truth, really illus- 
trates, than a confused jumble of 
concepts, however good each may 
be individually, So examine for 
yourself the many good illustra- 
tions of the classic nursery rhymes, 
decide upon one interpretation, and 
give the child no other. Should 
generous friends try to confuse the 
clear impression in your child’s 
mind by well-meant gifts, pass them 
on to the children whose hands are 
empty, but do not permit your own 
baby to lose the clear-cut concept 
you are trying to give him. 

Closely bound up with the tiniest 
child’s appreciation of pictures is 
his response to rhythm, — another 
parallelin his development with that 
of the race. If literature had one 
root in the rude picture-writing of 
the savage, it had another in the 
tom-tom that marked his rudi- 
mentary aspiration for music. Po- 
etry is a subtle commingling of art, 
literature, and music, and finds re- 
sponse in the baby’s undeveloped 
intelligence, even as rhythm and 
picture-writing, its progenitors, did 
in the mind of the savage. 

Long before the baby under- 
stands the meaning of words, he de- 
lights in rhythmical verse. One ba- 
by had his favorite Mother Goose 
jingles, when fifteen months old, 
and when not yet two years old 
eagerly prompted his mother as she 
repeated to him Riley’s “Rhymes of 
Childhood.” A few months later, 
he loved Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
delightful poems in “‘The Child’s 
Garden of Verse,” and the poetry 
in “The Posy Ring,” by Nora 
Archibald Smith and Kate Douglas 
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Wiggin found as ready response as 
did rhymes and jingles. 

The babies under three need fairy 
lore also. There are many editions 
of fairy tales, both cheap and ex- 
pensive, but nowhere in the realm 
of literature is there greater need 
for discriminating selection. The 
best expensive edition of Grimm’s 
Complete Tales is Nister’s. “‘Clas- 
sics for Children,” carefully edited 
by Sara E. Wiltse, is perhaps a bet- 
ter edition, for the many coarse 
tales are eliminated. Andrew Lang’s 
“Blue Fairy Book,” and “‘Green 
Fairy Book” are careful compila- 
tions. Preéminent in the world of 
fairy lore is an edition of Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, translated by H. L. 
Braekstadt, and illustrated with 
exquisite pictures by Hans Tegner. 
As a charming example of the book- 
maker’s art, it has won a place in 
many homes without children. 


But any suggestions for books, 
even for babies, would be incom- 
plete did they not include the Bible. 
Before introducing the child to this 
greatest work of literature, the mo- 
ther should study carefully Louise 
Seymour Houghton’s “Telling Bi- 
ble Stories.” If after this study, she 
still needs help in re-telling the 
stories to the youngest children, she 
will find it done for her, in the most 
fascinating manner, by Dean 
Hodges in ‘‘The Garden of Eden,” 
“The Castle of Zion,” and ‘‘When 
the King Came.” 

Bring your baby to the age of 
three with wisely chosen books and 
pictures, and you will have begun, 
both for him and yourself, a study 
that will bring you ever-increasing 
happiness as the years goon. Father, 
mother, and child will be bound 
together by a common enjoyment 
that ends only with life itself. 


NATURE AND THE CHILD 


For many blessings I to God upraise 

A thankful heart; the life He gives is fair 

And sweet and good, since He is everywhere, 
Still with me even in the darkest ways. 

But most I thank Him for my earliest days, 
Passed in the fields and in the open air, 

With flocks and birds and flowers, free from all care, 
And glad as brook that through a meadow strays. 
O balmy air, O orchards white with bloom, 

O waving fields of ever-varying green, 

O deep, mysterious woods, whose leafy gloom 
Invites to pensive dreams of worlds unseen, 

To thoughts as solemn as the silent tomb, 

No power from you my heart can ever wean! 


Joun LANCASTER SPALDING. 








GRANDFATHER, MASTER OF 
CHRISTMAS CEREMONIES 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


GRANDFATHER and Grandmother 
have always lived in the old family 
homestead. And although they are 
strictly up-to-date Twentieth Cen- 
tury people, they still cling to some 
of the traditions of their youth, and 
hold particularly fast to the idea 
of making Christmas Day a Fam- 
ily Celebration, especially since 
Thanksgiving Day is fast becoming 
Foot-ball Day, and Decoration Day 
merging into a huge question mark, 
— as to whether it has any signifi- 
cance other than that of a national 
holiday. 

Aunt Julia, who is a composite 
picture of all that is lovely in the 
bachelor-maiden world, has _ re- 
mained at home with her parents; 
who though not old, yet acknowl- 
edge themselves “not so young as 
they used to be,” when their six 
children were all included in the 
daily home life. The “children” all 
live in the same old home town, with 
the exception of Mary, who has the 
largest family and less of this world’s 
goods than the others; she prefers 
to live in the suburbs where there 
is more fresh air, and less need of 
“‘keeping up appearances.” 

On Christmas Day, there is much 
bustle and excitement in the little 
suburban home, for Grandfather 
has been chosen Master of Cere- 
monies and his special hobby is 
punctuality. Grandfather is deter- 
mined that the day shall be so full 


of “‘things to do” that there shall be 
no time in which idle hands may 
find mischief. So he dispatches the 
big roomy automobile early, that 
no time may be lost in “gathering 
the clan,” as he loves to call his 
little Ediths and Wills and Johns. 
Later, when they are chattering 
their various greetings, in front of a 
roaring fire in the big fireplace, 
Grandfather tries to count them, 
and succeeds, as one who tries to 
count chickens coming home to 
roost. In some unaccountable way, 
however, he finds that his Christ- 
mas family amounts to thirty per- 
sons, of all ages, from Grand- 
mother, seventy years young, to 
baby Ethel, the pet of the household. 
The library doors, usually so 
hospitably open, are mysteriously 
closed, and display a placard indic- 
ative of dire consequences if ad- 
mission is gained before the man- 
date goes forth from Grandfather. 
Appointed though he is to manage 
affairs to-day, he steps aside while 
Grandmother, with a wave of her 
hand toward the dining-room, in- 
sists that, in view of all the good 
things in store in the pantry, and 
the unlimited stock of candies and 
nuts to be consumed, a good whole- 
some breakfast must be eaten, first 
of all. Soon, all are gathered around 
the festive board, and the buzz of 
voices reminds one of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s description of a 
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reception, — “‘Giggle, gabble, gob- 
ble, git.” 

Children’s appetites, in the face 
of excitement, are as fleeting as 
sunbeams before a shower, and it is 
not long before they begin to clamor 
for Grandfather’s surprise. Archie 
and Jean, because they are the twins 
and such good comrades and willing 
helpers, have quietly slipped out 
to act as aides-de-camp, and Grand- 
father presently announces that 
the library is open for visitors. It is 
useless to pretend that the “‘visi- 
tors” arrive decorously, and in 
order, and calmly ask admittance, 
—that would tax even a ready 
credulity. After they have ex- 
hausted all their ohs and ahs over 
the grand old Christmas Tree in the 
center of the room ablaze with 
electric lights, there is an omin- 
ous pause,—the silence can be 
heard. Every one looks expect- 
ant but no one ventures acknowl- 
edgement of a fact so manifest, — 
the tree that, in former years, has 
seemed to grow out of a mass of 
bundles and boxes and mysterious 
packages, is absolutely bare of any- 
thing but lights and tinsel! 

Baby Ethel crows lustily, and 
another little voice, fearing no 
longer anything worse than disap- 
pointment, pipes up, “Where are all 
the presents, Grandfather?” He, 
feigning great surprise, turns to a 
wonderful Dolly, sitting in state 
near the tree, and taking a letter 
from her lap reads, “Dear Ones 
All: — Please call at the Post Office 
for presents. Miss Dolly Fair- 
weather, who brings you my letter, 
shall be rewarded for her trouble by 
being presented to the sunny little 


girl next in age to the baby.” 
Polly runs up and takes the doll, 
and is “‘just glad” for a long time, 
— which gives the older ones time 
to think. 

One of the boys, not yet taught 
the futility of exaggerating small 
troubles, wonders why everybody 
has to go down to the Post Office, 
what city delivery is for anyway, 
and suppose you got something too 
big to carry home, and so on, as 
small boys usually rant. When 
silence comes again, one, gifted 
with the observant eye, says that 
the Post Office is not far away. 
Everybody laughs when she points 
out the big sign stretched across the 
“Cozy Corner.” The great leather 
davenport has turned its back to 
the room and opened wide its 
commodious arms to hold the grand 
display of packages, of every imag- 
inable size and shape. Various 
signs are posted around it, and one 
of them announces that all must 
stand in line until each one has 
received one gift. With this in prac- 
tice, Grandfather hopes to prolong 
the distribution of gifts indefinitely, 
and thus consume much of the time 
wasted in wondering “‘why Santa 
brought John nicer things than 
mine.” There is plenty of time 
between waits for athorough appre- 
ciation of one’s gifts, and for kissing 
and hugging and thanking the right 
donor. Archie and Jean make good 
postmasters, and in spite of con- 
fusion and mistakes, the plan 
works so well that all are surprised 
when dinner is announced. 

Is there anything new, in the way 
of decoration, that equals “ the 
garland of glad faces ’round the 
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board”? I think not. After the 
bountiful dinner, which only grand- 
mothers can plan, is over, the chil- 
dren are allowed to adjourn to the 
library for an extra peep at their 
gifts, while their elders regale them- 
selves with time-honored jokes, so 
ancient that they have never failed 
to appear on such occasions, since 
the joking began. 

When the children show signs of 
restlessness, Grandmother, who 
graciously tries to supplement her 
husband’s efforts as manager of so 
motley a crowd, comes to the rescue 
and gives them permission to raid 
certain old trunks in the attic, for 
things to dress up in, — well knéw- 
ing that conscientious Anne and 
some of the other older girls will be 
careful of her treasures. - The only 
stipulation required is that they 
shall furnish entertainment for the 
evening, with their spoils. 

At first, no one is quite willing to 
assume the responsibility of a really 
good entertainment, and things are 
at a standstill until some one thinks 
of enlisting Aunt Julia in the cause. 
This is the solution of the whole 
difficulty, for when did Aunt Julia 
ever refuse to give of her heart’s 
dearest treasures to please the little 
folks? Putting on her thinking cap, 
she follows the young tyrants to the 
attic in search of booty. 

It is decided that every child, 
except the baby, from the oldest to 
the youngest, must contribute 
something of his or her own talent 
for the pleasure of the whole. Some 
can sing, others can read well, some 
can play the old piano, and one can 
play the violin, — and everybody 
else can be in the tableaux. The fun 


of selecting from the quaint old 
gowns, trying on, criticising and 
coaching one another, and trying to 
listen to occasional suggestions, of a 
sensible nature, from the stage 
manager, between peals of laugh- 
ter, gives occupation until the 
summons for tea. No one is very 
hungry, and there is so much to be 
done that they all soon scurry 
away. 

Grandfather is instructed to an- 
nounce that a “grand performance” 
of “Christmas Customs in Other 
Lands” will be given in the library 
at eight o’clock (it was his idea in 
the first place). 

At the appointed time, the audi- 
ence assembles in the long living- 
room, with eyes intent upon the 
hangings that serve to conceal the 
library doors. Presently the drawn 
curtains reveal Jack, dressed in a 
very fantastic Scotch plaid. He 
does the Highland Fling, according 
to his own highly colored imagina- 
tion. Then, as if to make a very 
sudden ascent from the ridiculous 
to the sublime, Alice, in the garb of 
a beautiful Italian girl, plays “O 
Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening 
Star,” on her violin. 

Sunny France is represented by 
Bess, who tells about the quaint old 
custom of building the Bethlehem 
Manger, every year, which serves 
as a reminder of the real spirit of 
Christmas. Germany, the home of 
Kriss Kringle and the first Christ- 
mas tree, brings out Archie and Jean 
who, as the twins, always claim the 
privilege of acting together. They 
make a pretty picture, as Hans and 
Gretchen, each carrying a miniature 
Christmas tree, and singing, in 











lusty tones, “‘O Tannenbaum,” so 
familiar to most school-children. 

It is the custom in Sweden, to 
plant a pole in the yard, with a 
sheaf of wheat tied to the top of it, 
for the birds. It is said that not a 
peasant in all Sweden will sit down 
to a Christmas dinner till he has 
first raised aloft a dinner to the 
“little children of the air that live 
in the snow and cold without.” 
Little Lucy, who dearly loves bird- 
ies, insists upon “making up” as 
Sweden, though a feather duster 
must pose for the sheaf. Then 
Josephine, who is fond of poetry, 
gives those verses about an Eng- 
lish Christmas which she found in 
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an old copy of Marmion, not quite 
read to tatters. You remember, — 
they begin “‘On Christmas Eve the 
bells were rung.” 

As a fitting close to this im- 
promptu entertainment, the whole 
clan sings “‘Clasping Hands with 
Distant Ages,” to the tune of “‘Scat- 
ter Seeds of Kindness,” which even 
the very little ones know. 

As the hour is growing late, with 
three rousing cheers for Grand- 
father and Grandmother, they scat- 
ter to their various homes, laden 
with many gifts and more fond 
memories of another happy Red 
Letter Day, in the Calendar of the 
Yesterdays. 


LOVE’S PRAYER 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love, 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care, 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 





James Wuitcoms RILEY. 





| CHRISTMAS CAROL 
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. On the still- ness of the mid-night Sud-den- ly burst forth a_ song; 
. On the dark-ness of the mid-night Sud-den- ly shone forth a __ star; 
. Still the heav’n-ly mu - sic cheers us And the star gives forth its light: 
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Chant-ing of the new-born Sav- iour, Wait - ed for so long. 
Guid - ing to the new-~ born Sav- iour,Christ the Mor - ing Star. 
Come and wor- ship at the man-ger, On the Christ -mas_ night. | 
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THE CLAYMORE 


BY HECTOR HILL TURNBULL 


With Zobzee Pictures. 


Davin had always wanted to see the 
inside of the Antique Shop. Every 
day on his way from school he would 
stop for a while to peer through the 
little, leaded glass window at the 
mysterious things within, and stroke 
*“*how-do-you-do”’ to the Black Cat. 
The Black Cat belonged to old Mr. 
Pettingill the shop keeper, and sat 
in the big arm chair at the door 
keeping guard while Mr. Pettingill 
worked at his repairing 
in the back room. 

Sometimes these 
“how-do-you-do” 
strokes would grow 
into long 
conversa- 
tions— Da- 
vid talking 
and the 
Black Cat 
purring away contentedly for all 
the world like a kettle on the stove. 
Other times, too, these nice con- 
versations would be interrupted by 
grown-ups stalking into the shop 
after bargains. Then the Black 
Cat would whip off the chair like 
a flash and dash back into the shop 
to tell Mr. Pettingill of the cus- 
tomers. 

Interruptions like this always 
made David quite blue. Because, 
as he explained one time to the 
Black Cat, an Antique Shop is a toy 
store for grown-ups, so a boy must 
wait until he is really invited in to 



















‘* And stroke ‘ how-do-you-do” to the Black Cat.”’ 


visit. The Black Cat did n’t seem 
to see the point of this hint. So Da- 
vid went on, stopping daily to talk 
to the Black Cat, and hoping that 
sometime Mr. Pettingill would see 
him there and ask him in. 

One afternoon as David walked 
toward the Shop thinking of a fine 
new story to tell the Black Cat, he 
was surprised to see Mr. Pettingill 
standing in the doorway, looking up 

and down the street in 

avery worried manner. 
i And the Black Cat was 
nowhere to be seen! 

“Have ye seen my 
cat, laddie?” cried Mr. 
Pettingill, 
as soon as 
he caught 
sight of Da- 
vid. “‘He’s 
been gone away this five minutes.” 

“Why, no, Sir,” answered David, 
running up. “I expected to find 
him here — I came specially to see 
him.” 

Mr. Pettingill pulled his great 
spectacles in place and peered close- 
ly at David. 

“Ah! Did ye now? So you’re 
the lad I see every day making 
friends with my cat?” 

“You didn’t mind— did you, 
Sir?” said David hastily. “I only 
tell him little stories — we’re great 
friends —”’ 


“Mind, laddie?”’ chuckled Mr. 
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Pettingill clapping David on the 
shoulder. “I’d like fine to have 
such a friend to crack stories with. 
But —” here he broke off and 
looked down the road again, “‘your 
friend has gone off I don’t know 
where, and I cannot leave the Shop 
to look for him. Will ye see if he 
has strayed down the road — like 
a good lad?” 

“Indeed I will, Mr. Pettingill,” 
eagerly answered David. “I’ll go 
’round the Park and come back this 
way. He can’t be far.” 

“Well now, I’ll just trust you to 
find your friend, laddie. I’ve been 
sore worried’ thinkin’ there’d be 
none to keep him out of mischief.” 

David smiled back proudly. 
“Never fear, Sir. I'll be sure to 
find him.” And with a swing of his 
books over his shoulder for good-bye 
he was off down the road. 

For a long way the road ran 
straight to the Park, and David 
broke into a walk after a bit, as he 
fell to wondering what in the world 
could possess such a fine, steady cat 
to set out in search of adventure 
while the Shop was left unprotected. 
Surely, thought David, it must be 
some very important reason. The 
Black Cat had never done this for 
—oh—ever so long as he had 
known him. No, thought David 
finally, it must be some serious 
thing that has kept him from his 
duties. 

David was just about to believe 
that some of the Black Cat’s rela- 
tives had got into trouble and sent 
for him, when there came a clatter 
of running feet around the corner 
and a loud shout of — “Head him 
off! Hi— Head him off!” 


Quickening into a run, David 
cleared the corner in a stride or two 
and brought up short — just in 
time to take into his arms a bundle 
of black fur that came streaking 
toward him, followed by a band of 
yelling boys. At first David was too 
dazed to realize what he held in his 
coat. But when he looked down 
and saw the Black Cat snuggled 
there, looking glad all over and al- 
most speaking “thank you,” he 
drew up and faced the knot of boys 
who had gathered around their 
leader. 

David remembered him. A big 
boy, and like the rest, from the 
lower end of the town. For one sick- 
ening minute David felt shaken 
with the desire to run and run — 
anything to get away with the 
Black Cat from this grinning, 
threatening mob. But when he 
caught the leader’s eye and saw 
him half raise an ugly looking club 
— the club that was meant for the 
Black Cat—he stood fast and 
struggled to make the words pass 
the lump that stood in his throat. 

“Well—” he burst out, the 
words coming like a shout at last. 
*You’re a fine lot! Six to — one — 
little cat— If—If you want him 
now — you’ll have to come and 
take him!” 

With this, David braced himself 
and felt that there was nothing for 
it but the horrible rush of them all. 
He snuggled the Black Cat closer 
and resolved, come what might, he 
would stick close to his friend. The 
leader, club in hand, took a step for- 
ward. The knot of boys at his heels 
seemed to shuffle closer. 

Suddenly there was a warning 
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cry from one of the boys on the 
skirts of the crowd and David, to 
his utter amazement, saw them 
drop sticks and scurry off like the 
wind, down the Park and out of 
sight. For a moment he stood 
still, hugging the Black Cat in 
wonder. What could have fright- 
ened them? 

“Well, laddie?”’ asked a voice at 
his elbow. “‘Did ye think they had 
ye?” 

David wheeled about and saw 
Mr. Pettingill standing behind him 
with his apron tucked up about his 
waist and his great spectacles 
standing like a funny crown on the 
top of his forehead. 

“Never you mind,” said Mr. 
Pettingill with a grim sort of a 
smile. ‘‘You stood them off finely. 
I heard the rascals from the Shop 
and knew they were bent on mis- 
chief. So I just came along.” 

“T’m rather glad you did,” 
David gasped, trying hard to 
smile. “There were — so —— many 
of them —”’ 

Mr. Pettingill laughed and 
groped about on his shiny fore- 
head for his spectacles. 

“Oh — You had them fair fright- 
ened to death when I came up. 
Ye’ve a good stout heart in ye. Er 
— What am I to call ye, laddie?” 
he asked, looking down at David in 
a friendly way. 

“T’m David Murray, Sir. I live 
in the big, white house up the 
road.” 

“Well, David,” continued Mr. 
Pettingill, ‘*we’ll be fine friends, I 
have no doubt. And maybe you’d 
better be coming back to the shop 


> 


wi’ me for a bit. You can play 


about with your friend there —” at 
this he stopped and gave a playful 
tweak to the Black Cat’s ear, “till 
those rascals forget that you stopped 
their cruel game, and then you 
won’t be troubled going home.” 

At the thought of playing about 
in the Antique Shop, David forgot 
all about the possible danger of be- 
ing waylaid by the down-town boys, 
and at once plunged into a running 
fire of conversation with his new 
friend, Mr. Pettingill. 

By the time they reached the 
Shop door Mr. Pettingill was laugh- 
ing so heartily that he nearly 
dropped his precious spectacles, but 
David had to wait on the threshold 
while Mr. Pettingill gave a deep 
bow, and spoke a formal invitation 
to enter — with serious face and a 
rubbing of hands, just as he did to 
grown-ups who came to buy. 

*“Now, Davie lad,” he chuckled 
after it was over, “‘you have a per- 
fect right to enter the Shop at all 
times and make yourself at home, 
by the authority of me — and the 
Cat.” Here he went off into the lit- 
tle room at the back of the Shop 
fairly bubbling with suppressed 
mirth. 

As for David, he was so amazed 
at the hundreds and hundreds of 
queer things that filled the room, he 
simply stood in the cluttered pas- 
sageway and stared about him in 
wonder. Here was such a play 
room and so many marvellous 
things to play with, that he did not 
know where to begin. Andirons 
and anchors, spinning wheels and 
spinets, boxes and bureaus, cabi- 
nets, chests and chairs; allof such re- 
markable shape and such elaborate 
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design, they seemed to David a 
fund of never-ending pleasure just to 
touch and handle; or, best of all, to 
invent stories about how they were 
made, and what queer people had 
used them in times long, long ago. 

In one corner near the great stone 
fireplace David found a heap of 
swords and guns and pistols. Every 
one of them seemed to be of such 
ancient workmanship that David 
thought he could almost see the 
handsome 
hilt of one 
graceful ra- 
pierswinging 
from thecoat 
skirts of a 
gallant Cav- 
alier in the 





After they had galloped with the 
gallant Colonist through every bat- 
tle of the Revolution that David 
knew about, they went on with the 
rapier, which, David thought, had 
been worn in the broad belt of a 
loyal Cavalier from France and 
gone singing and clashing ll 
through the forlorn struggle to put 
Bonnie Prince Charlie on the throne. 

When they had done with the 
Cavalier, David came to a heavy 
claymore, all 
nicked and 
coated with 
rust till its 
maker’s 
name was 
but a blurr 
on the blade. 


times of “Do you 
Prince Char- rz5= know, Mr. 
lie. Gripped * =~ Black Cat,” 
about the ‘* A bundle of black fur came streaking toward him.”’ sighed Da- 
butts of vid, “I’ll 


those stout, flint-lock pistols he 
could imagine the rough fingers of 
a Patriot in the Revolution. As 
he rummaged amongst the arms 
and each moment held up and ex- 
amined another sword or pistol, he 
felt a tiny push against his arm and 
turned to see his friend, the Black 
Cat, rubbing away at his coat 
sleeve, as though he were saying: 
“This is a fine way to do — Forget 
all about me, when I want ever so 
much to hear these fine stories you 
are telling!” 

David understood at once what 
was wanted. Taking the Black Cat 
on his lap he began a story, over 
again from the very beginning, all 
about the two pistols and the man 
he fancied had first owned them. 


have to get more comfy than this 
before I can tell you the story of 
the claymore. ’Cause it may be a 
long one. I’m Scotch, you know, 
Mr. Black Cat, and I know an aw- 
ful lot about Scotch history. Can’t 
we find a better place to sit than 
this hard stone floor?” 

The Black Cat got up and 
stretched himself with such a tre- 
mendous yawn that David feared 
his head would divide right in two. 
But never a bit of help was the 
Black Cat, for he just prepared to 
settle down on David’s lap again 
and hear more. 

“See here, Mr. Black Cat,” 
cried David, scrambling to his feet 
and stamping the kinks out of his 
aching limbs. “ You’re all right and 
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comfy — but I’m not— So here 
goes for a search.” 

He had no sooner turned than his 
eyes fell on the very thing. 

“Come on, Mr. Black Cat,” 
called David, clutching and drag- 
ging off the weighty claymore. 
“Hop in here and shut the door.” 

Once inside and settled it did 
seem to be a fine place to tell stories 
in comfort. It was a sedan chair 
that David had lighted upon. Old 
as old, but in fine repair and lined 
with heavy silk cushions all padded 
and soft. 

“When I get through with the 
claymore,” said David, settling 
down with the Black Cat and be- 
ginning to talk breathlessly; “I will 
tell you all about the fine ladies and 
gentlemen who used to ride about 
the streets in this chair. Serving 
men used to carry it, you know—” 

Here he looked down and was 
rather hurt to discover that the 
Black Cat showed unmistakable 
signs of having just dozed off. 

“Here now —”’ said David se- 
verely, “this won’t do, Mr. Black 
Cat. It is n’t nearly your nap time 
yet, and besides, it’s hardly polite, 
you know.” But here David gave a 
fearful yawn himself. “It’s catch- 
ing, I think. Maybe this chair is 
too comfy. Now this claymore —”’ 

“Aye,” spoke a gruff voice, so 
close by that David nearly jumped. 
**T mind the sword better than you, 
my lad. It was mine, ye ken.” 

“Oh!” David almost shouted, 
struggling to open his eyes which 
had closed with drowsiness. “I beg 
your pardon —” and he peered into 
the gloom before him, “‘but who are 
you?” 
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“Shhhh!” hissed a voice in his 
ear. “He’s come to tell you the real 
story of the sword. Don’t inter- 
rupt.” 

David turned and saw the Black 
Cat standing up straight on the 
seat and waving his paw in a very 
formal manner. 

“This gentleman’s name is Bin- 
nock — David — and he is going to 
tell you how he won the sword. It’s 
his story, you know.” 

David looked again in front of 
him, without even pausing to won- 
der at the strange attitude taken so 
suddenly by the Black Cat, or to be 
surprised at the Cat talking like a 
real person. He was completely 
taken up with the strange figure 
that stood before him. 

A huge man, dressed from top to 
toe in a curious costume of plaid. 
He held in his hand a feathered bon- 
net, and with a little bow and a 
shuffling of his heavy leather shoes, 
he began speaking. 

“Yes, young master, what the 
Black Cat says is true. It is my 
sword and my story. So if you are 
pleased to listen a bit I’ll tell it you 
gladly. With your pardon I[’ll rest 
my old bones and tell it sitting.” 

Almost before David could open 
his mouth in joyful assent the huge 
man had dropped intothe seat oppo- 
site and began again. 

“You see, young master, it all 
fell out in the days when brave 
King Robert was a-fighting the 
English for his kingdom. He whom 
you call Robert the Bruce in your 
history books. I was a farmer mind- 
ing my estates with my two braw 
sons, and a starvation hard time we 


had of it, too. My land bordered 
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on the castle-hold of Linlithgow. 
Ye’ll have heard tell of that castle, 
too, in your history books. ”T was 
there that the Englishmen were 
holding out against the coming of 
King Robert and his men, and a 
main strong castle it was. If only 
Robert could capture that strong- 
hold of the English he would be well 
on his way to defeating them alto- 
gether, for Linlithgow commanded 
the whole sweep of the country 
round about. 

“Many a weary day we bided 
there on the farm, for it was hay- 
harvesttime, 
and work was 
plenty and 
must be done, 
for all the 
Englishmen 
were a-har- 
rying the 
countryside. 
They were a 
cruel, hard 
set of neighbors, too, young mas- 
ter. Every seventh day I must haul 
to the castle courtyard two loads of 
my best fodder for their horses and 
cattle, and my life was the forfeit. 
Nor did this service protect me from 
their thieving raids, for each day 
one of my men would rush up from 
the cattlepens crying that the Eng- 
lish had gone off wi’ another cow or 
sheep. My two braw sons and I 
must just sit helpless and never 
raise a hand against them, in deadly 
fear for our lives and the lives of 
those about us. 

“Many a talk we had together to 
think out some way that we could 
raise a force of men and drive these 
English out of the castle; but talk as 





‘* Near the great stone fireplace David found a heap of swords."’ 


we would, they were too many and 
too strong for the little force of men 
we could gather from about the val- 
ley. So we must needs fall back 
upon the hope that our brave King 
Robert would come ere long with his 
thousands of fierce fighters, and 
storm the castle so that we might 
live in peace again. But ever as we 
hoped for his coming, the news 
would be carried to us that he was 
still far away. 

“One black day when the raids 
had driven us well-nigh desperate, 
there came a lad from Robert’s 
army—a 
Heiland lad 
—sent asa 
spy to seek 
what news 
he could of 
the English, 
and the force 
that were 
within Lin- 
lithgow gates. 
We told him what we knew of the 
size and strength of the castle, but 
his speech in answer fair dashed 
our hopes to earth. 

“*The king,’ he says, ‘will never 
risk his men upon the walls of 
Linlithgow this harvest time. His 
army are desperate sick and wear- 
ied, and he will take them off to the 
hills to recruit. Yon English are 
too many and too strong for him 


‘this time.’ 


“°T was then that a thought 
came to me like a bolt of lightning. 

*** Will ye tell the King to bide one 
day before he turns,’ I cries, ‘and 
I promise he will march in at the 
gates of Linlithgow tothe tune of his 
own pipers.’ 
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“With that speech my sons and 
my good wife set up a loud calling 
to me to have peace and be still with 
my wild talk; that I must be mad to 
promise such a thing to the King 
himself. To all of their talk I said 
naught in reply till after the lad had 
sped away to the King with my 
message. Then I bid the two sons 
take horse and ride like the wind to 
rouse the neighbors, bidding them 
arm themselves and meet me in the 
bit woods nigh the castle on the 
morn of the morrow — at a set 
hour. 

“They were off fast enough, for 
they were good lads, though no 
doubt they thought their father had 
suddenly lost his wits. And indeed 
I could not blame them, for it did 
have a mad look to one not knowing 
my plot. When they came back, 
with the news that there were to be 
two score farmers and their men 
trysted with me in the wood on the 
morrow, I called them to me and 
told them my plan. 

“The next morn before the sun 
was well up I was on the road with 
my wain filled high wi’ hay and 
clover for the Englishmen’s horses. 
It was my usual hour, 
and I could see, as I 
drew near the castle 







wall, the sleepy sentry leaning on his 
pike and never a sound of stirring 
did I hear at all, for the English in 
the castle were a lazy lot and never 
left their beds till day was well on. 

“‘Even the noise and creaking of 
my wain could not rouse the sentry, 
so I must needs cast a pebble at his 
sleeping figure ere he saw me. He 
came to himself with a jerk and 
looked me over like a blinking owl 
before he made out the load of hay 
that was to go through the gates. 

“Growling harshly at me for dis- 
turbing his ease, he went within the 
turret of the gate house and began 
the slow cranking of the windlass 
that raised the heavy iron gate in 
its sliding socket. This gate was 
of great size, studded with sharp 
pointed iron spikes, and made to 
withstand the attack of a regiment 
of soldiers. 

“Once the gate began to rise I 
cast a look to the left and right of 
me where the shrubbery grew thick 
along the castle wall. At a wave of 
the whip from me came answering 
signals from the shrubbery, and, as 
the wain started under the gate, I 
gave a shrill whistle and drew from 
under my plaid — a sword. 
“With a shout of warning 
the sentry let loose the wind- 


** With a yell, we fell upon the bewildered Englishmen.’” 
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lass and sprang for me with his 
pike. But I was ready for him; 
and as the gate fell with a thun- 
dering clatter upon the wooden 
sides of the wain, I cut him down 
with a blow. Out from under the 
load of hay came my two braw 
sons, and with a yell we fell upon 
the bewildered Englishmen as they 
came tumbling and frightened from 
their beds. From each thicket 
along the wall, the men I had placed 
in readiness charged into the fight. 
“In vain did the Englishmen 
struggle to set the iron gate in place 
against the charge of my men. The 
wain and its load of hay held the 
gate open as firmly as though it 
were propped with stones — and 
one of my sons had cut loose the 
horses. Try as they might the wain 
could not be moved, and with my 
men pouring in we soon made havoc 
in their ranks. Ere we had fought 
an hour the castle was ours.”’ 
Here the big man paused for 
breath and stood up with his hand 
stretched out to touch the sword. 
‘And so, young master,” he con- 
tinued, “‘when the good King Rob- 
ert came marching up to the gates 
of Linlithgow, he was met by loyal 
Scots. And,” here he clapped his 
heavy hand upon the basket hilt of 


the sword, “he gave me his own 
sword for a remembrance of my 
deed. This is the blade.” 

Here the sword began to shake in 
David’s hand, so violently that he 
feared it would slip from his grasp 
and fall to the ground. 

“You don’t want it back again, 


do you?” — began David, wonder- 
ing whether it would be polite to let 
go. 


““Come, come, David, laddie!” 
called a loud familiar voice in his 
ear. “‘You’ve been here for such a 
time I’m feared your good people 
will think you lost.” 

““Goodness!”” mumbled David 
confusedly as he recognized Mr. 
Pettingill, who stood there shaking 
the sword to rouse him. “I’m sor- 
ry — I — must have been alseep — 
I’ll be off this minute.” 

““That’s a good lad,” called Mr. 
Pettingill. “Run along now and 
drop in on me to-morrow. Eh?” 

“Yes sir. Thank you.” David 
called as he hurriedly gathered up 
his schoolbooks and left the door- 
way. Then he stopped short — for 
there, curled up in the old arm- 
chair at the door was the Black Cat, 
who never even blinked an eye as 
David ran down the road to his 
home. 


CHRISTMAS-TIME 


Anp well our Christian sires of old 
Loved when the year its course had rolled, 
And brought blithe Christmas back again, 
With all his hospitable train. 


All hailed, with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night 
That to the cottage, as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 


Str WALTER Scorrt. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Happy-Go-Lucky 
By Ian Hay 


Tuts diverting narrative concerns 
itself with the vicarious career of 
Dick Mainwaring, known to all his 
devoted school and college chums as 
“the Freak.” Consistently does this 
unaccountable, lovable son of the 
austere Lady Adela sustain his repu- 
tation as a “variation fun”’ type. 
With his adoring friends, we become 
interested spectators of Dick’s at- 
tempted reformation under his six 
months’ course as fiancé to the rich 
and irreproachable Hilda; during 
which he is cured of ‘‘ many regret- 
table habits,’ but from which his 
irrepressible personality emerges 
unharmed. 

Connie Damer, the magnetic 
little preceptress, with exceptional 
talents and no money, is Lady 
Adela’s “‘first reserve”; but it is 
not called out soon enough. She is 
ever ready with her fearless, frank 
friendliness. 

The expected never happens with 
erratic, impulsive Dick; and it was 
fate — so he declares, and it surely 
was not Lady Adela, — that sent 
him in hot pursuit of Tilly’s pretty 
face, and eternal bliss, to the sum- 
mit of a London omnibus, and in- 
volved him in complications with 
an impossible family. The Wel- 
wyns hold all things in common: 


their jokes, their opinion of rich, 
stupid Lady Adela, and their admir- 
ation for her impetuous son. 


A. FS 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25 net.) 


The Townsend Twins 
By Warren L. Eldred 


“No grouchers, no quitters, no 
kickers” are included in the summer 
camp organized by the Twins — 
two high school boys of fifteen; all 
are merry, sturdy, wholesome fel- 
lows, ready to cross bats with the 
natives of any vicinity; and most of 
them have earned the money for 
their camp fund. Living a simple, 
healthy, out-of-doors life at Beaver 
Camp is n’t as sleepy and unevent- 
ful as the campers expected; as the 
boys will find who read this narra- 
tive of a summer’s camp experi- 
ences. Pin Be Se 
(The Century Company, $1.25 net.) 


A Book of Fairy-Tale Bears 
Edited by Clifton Johnson 


THEsE alluring stories are selected 
from the folk-lore of many lands. 
They happily begin with the once 
upon a time of the old prime favor- 
ite, ““Golden Hair and the Three 
Bears”; and end with Grimm’s 
proud but happy princess riding off 
with the tailor who guessed her 


riddle; “who lived with her after- 
ward many years merry as a lark.” 
As if reluctant to loose his spell, the 
author challenges whoever does not 
believe this tale to pay a dollar. 
With the simplicity and direct- 
ness of folk-lore the book transmits 
the real savor of the old tales, — 
though they are much abbreviated. 
The illustrations, by Frank A. 
Nankivell, are a stimulus to the 
imagination, and rob us not of the 
thrill of that dramatic climax which 
is the right of a fairy tale. Father 
Bear’s paw is dreadfully near to 
Goldie’s skirt as she leaps from the 
high sill! & rs 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, $.75 net.) 


The Mixing 


What the Hillport Neighbors Did 
By Bouck White 


In “The Call of the Carpenter,” 
Mr. White interprets Jesus as a 
prophet of democracy. In this new 
book, the small town of Hillport 
illustrates the melting-pot. Her 
native inhabitants, “colony swells,” 
“‘Shanty-town foreigners,” and 
strategic cracker-barrel council, are 
the ingredients, from whose proper 
“mixing” results something re- 
sembling true democracy. An ener- 
getic young minister with a gift for 
rural leadership does the stirring 
(under clever instigation), and adds 
to the mixture a solution of modern 
social engineering and Union Semi- 
nary theology.. Through organiza- 
tion and codperation, from “ Rally 
Day” till the “Swiss Carnival,” 
Hillport re-discovers economic and 
social possibilities of rural commun- 
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ity life, and becomes self-reliant and 
self-sufficient. A slender thread of 
romance runs throughout the story; 
but it is not intended to draw one’s 
attention from the insistent re- 
minder of George Dagner to Hill- 
port, that “we are all climbers, tied 
together with a rope; and the rear- 
most man is the measure of the pro- 
gress of us all.” 


zx F< 
(Doubleday, Page & Company, $1.20 net.) 


Young People’s Story of American 
Literature 


By Ida Prentice Whitcomb 


THe author presents American 
writers in their natural historical 
settings, so simply and familiarly, 
as to instill in young people a desire 
for further acquaintance with their 


_lives and their best works. To incite 


a desire to memorize poems, she 
gives some of those delectable verses 
which simply insist upon being 
remembered,—and then form a 
nucleus for a treasury of song. Who 
with open eyes could flit far along a 
beach without re-singing Celia 
Thaxter’s “Little Sandpiper and 
s 

The many charming illustrations 
and personal reminiscences of visits 
to the homes of famous authors 
make us (young or old) long “to 
gang on pilgrimages” to American 
shrines, enticing as Chaucer’s “ Holy 
Canterbury.” Asa frontispiece, Old 
Orchard House greets us, teeming 
with memories of four clever, wide- 
awake “little women.” 


. as 5-5 


(Dodd, Mead & Company, $1.50 net; postage 
14 cents extra.) 
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Young Working Girls 
By Robert A. Woods, and Albert J. Kennedy 

With an Introduction by Jane Addams 
One of the greatest problems is the 
girl problem, the consideration of 
which the National Federation of 
Settlements undertook two years 
ago for its first ‘cumulative team 
work.” The results are set forth 
with incomparable human interest 
by its secretaries, Robert A. Woods 
and Albert J. Kennedy, in this 
“summary of evidence from two 
thousand social workers,” with an 
introduction by Jane Addams. 

It has remained for the settle- 
ment workers’ keen insight and 
intimate knowledge to give us this 
first full-faced, life-sized picture of 
the real working girl—from four- 
teen to eighteen years old, working 
in the crowded city. In the com- 
posite impression, the scars of 
modern industrial life stand out, 
undisguised by nature’s pitiful but 
clever attempts at adaptation to 
environment in the laying hold on 
life. We shall await with keen in- 
terest the results of a similar study 
of boys. 

A..F. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.00 net). 


Camp Brave Pine 
By Harriet L. Comstock 


Every girl will like to read this 
wholesome story, which tells how 
a jolly group of city Camp Fire 
girls spend a happy summer in a 
bit of a farmhouse on a New Hamp- 


shire hill. “They laugh consider- 
able easy,” old faithful Unce Silas 
thinks; and so think the Knights 
of the Round Table who first appear 
in the guise of fish peddlers but prove 
good comrades. How they set “The 
Corners” to singing and humming, 
joggle old Mercy’s memories till she 
gets out the sprigged muslin (laid 
away for fifty years), and make 
some of the minister’s dreams come 
true, — these are but the beginning 
of unguessed opportunities for fun 
and service which they find at Camp 
Brave Pine. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, $1.25 net.) 


Kindergarten Stories for the Sunday 
School and Home 


By Laura Ella Cragin 


Tue author of these appealing stor- 
ies is qualified by her experience to 
know how to reach the spirit ear of a 
child; and the appreciation shown 
the earlier editions proves their 
value to teachers, kindergartners 
and parents. The stories are ar- 
ranged chronologically, to give the 
prophecies, life and words of Christ; 
and each story is illustrated by a sig- 
nificant, carefully chosen picture. 
These add greatly to the artistic 
and ethical worth of the book. Miss 
Cragin is a practical idealist, and 
the stories radiate a spirit of homely 
helpfulness, of reverence and cour- 
age; but are never beyond the boun- 
daries of a child’s understanding 
and sympathy. 
(George H. Doran Company, $1.25 net.) 
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(The Course of Instruction this month begins with a very fine set of Answers to the Ques- 
tions for November, written by Margaret Melbourne, author of the excellent article in the 
October number of the magazine on ** Children and the Theatre.’’ Miss Melbourne bas bad 
a great deal of experience with children of various ages. She brings not only skilled knowledge, 
but warm enthusiasm to the preparing of this set of Answers. In addition to an Answer to each 
Question, she concludes with a general Answer to them all! Following this set of Answers is 
the Vote of the Members on the October Questions. Then come several brief articles in answer 
to single questions. The Department ends with a group of symposiums. The Editor thinks that 
the Course of Instruction this month is the best we bave yet bad.) 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1913 


BY MARGARET MELBOURNE 


1. What course should be followed with a 
little girl of eight who has a habit of pry- 
ing, — peeping into windows, etc., not for 
any reason excepting that she, as she 
says, “likes to see and hear what is hap- 


pening”? 


Perhaps this little girl always 
secretly hopes to discover some- 
thing really exciting, in a bigger 
world than her own; or a certain 
spirit of adventure may prompt her 
to do it, to see if she can spy skil- 
fully without being found out. 
There may be a mystery, connected 
with older people, which she is hunt- 
ing down, hoping to get the delight- 
ful clue. She may not have enough 
legitimate amusement, or congenial 
companions of her own age. The 
child of eight is as discriminating 
about her comrades as you or I. It 
will be a real agony to have to play 
with someone who “does n’t under- 
stand.” It may seem more alluring 
to play with her own imagination, 
which is fed in some way by this 


very spying. In this case the fact 
of her slyness is nothing, the reason 
why she does it is everything. Per- 
haps some of the older people in the 
family may remember having had 
such a desire in youth and be able 
to tell why they had it. Ten to one 
the little girl herself has given all 
the reason she knows, and the real 
cause is too subtle and elemental for 
her to be able to put in words. A 
child like that should be treated 
frankly, and asked to come into the 
room, whenever it is possible. 


2. What should be done to break a little boy 
of seven of the habit of “changing his 
mind,” — at the table, choosing a peach, 
and then almost immediately desiring to 
change it for a banana; or when buying a 
present, getting one thing, and wanting 
to take it back and exchange it for some- 
thing else the moment he is out of the 
shop? 

Let him know that he must abide 
by his decision, no matter how un- 
important it might really seem to 
allow him to change. Give him a 
reasonable amount of time in which 
to make his decision. It will take 


longer to decide about the present 
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than about the peach. It must bea 
real decision. Not a word should be 
said, or be allowed to be said, about 
the transaction, after it is finished. 
He will get a distorted idea of the 
relative proportions of things if he 
is allowed to think that one thing 
is exactly as important as another. 
Lead him away from trifles by 
dwelling with him on the advisa- 
bility of doing the things really 
worth while, and be absolutely 
oblivious to the minor things. He is 
one, evidently, on whom responsi- 
bility will rest heavily. You must 
accustom him to reflex responsi- 
bility about little things, that is, to 
quick and automatic decision about 
the details of life. This will leave 
him free for the big demands which 
come only occasionally. The habit 
of indecision, if very marked, may 
be a nervous symptom, in which 
case a nerve specialist should be 
consulted. 


3. How can a boy of twelve who is inclined 
to be too “saving,” be kept from becoming 
miserly? 

It seems hardly natural for a boy 
of twelve to be saving. There must 
be some chest of hoarded treasure 
buried under the family tree! The 
only thing to do, as he has reached 
an age of intelligence, is to point to 
the fact that money is a means with 
which to give help and pleasure to 
ourselves and others. Prudence 
demands that a certain margin of 
our income shall be set aside to in- 
sure our being able to continue to 
do good, and to give, and to have 
pleasure. If he continued to save 
and not spend he would be exactly 
like a boy who might say “I’ll shut 
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myself up until I’m grown up. I[’ll 
get all used up and tired out if I 
help father or go out to play with 
the boys. I’ll shut myself up, and 
study and take exercises, and oh! 
what a strong fine man [’ll be.” 
Then one day he would come out 
and find that people had ceased 
caring about him, and that there 
was no need for him among the 
people who had given of themselves 
as they went along. It will be just 
that way with his money. When it 
is piled up he will have ceased 
wanting to use it or even knowing 
how to use it well, for after all it is 
only its wise use which can make 
him happy. 

4. How can children best be taught that 
politeness and consideration are as right 
and necessary toward a servant as toward 
any one else? 

This is a case to be remedied by 
example and a liberal application of 
the golden rule. If courtesy and 
gentleness are the custom in his own 
family, and in the homes of his play- 
mates, his imitative sense should be 
strong enough to make him one of 
you. You might treat him, when 
he is contemptuous or rude to the 
servant, exactly as if he were an 
outsider, as if it were impossible for 
a boy not a gentleman to be one of 
you. Make him feel that the serv- 
ant is a member of the family, hav- 
ing her part to do. Tell him it is 
just as bad for him to be disagree- 
able as it would be to find one corner 
in an otherwise clean, sweet, dainty 
room filled with dirt and rubbish. It 
is a great thing for a child to feel 
some responsibility toward his own 
share in creating an agreeable 
atmosphere in the home. 
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5. What course should be followed in the 
case of a little girl of nine who is too 
intense, feeling both pleasures and disap- 
pointments too keenly? 


A child who feels keenly is 
blessed, but she should have only 
the simplest pleasures. Such a child 
is as excited by the anticipation as 
by the event. Let her live out of 
doors, —— and sleep as many hours a 
day as possible. Above all lead her 
to take a keen interest in the joys 
and disappointments of others. If 
she is impulsive and warm-hearted 
this will be a safeguard against 
selfishness, to which her tendency 


to be self-centered will inevitably 
lead. 


6. How can a mother teach a baby a year 
old not to cry when she leaves him for a 
little while? 


If the baby is well he can cry 
without injury to himself. Take 
absolutely no notice of him. It 
may take some weeks to break him 
of this habit; but if the mother 
never returns to say good-bye a 
second time, he will soon accustom 
himself to her absence as he does to 
her shorter disappearances when she 
leaves the room for a few minutes. 
A child quickly learns that if he 
cries long enough and hard enough 
he can get what he wants. 


7. How can a little girl of ten be helped to be 
patient with her little brother of two, the 
care of whom she must partly assume in 
order to help her busy mother? 

This little girl has my real sy.m- 
pathy. A course of “Pollyanna” is 
the only thing I can prescribe for 
her. Just try to see how much of a 
game she can make it to take care of 
the baby. First there is the pleas- 


ure of doing something for the dear 
mother who is always doing some- 
thing for her. Then, isn’t there 
something that two and ten like to 
do together? It is good to be out in 
the sunshine. There are Mother 
Goose jingles to learn to say, and to 
act out for the baby. One can have 
a good deal of fun in testing differ- 
ent methods of going to Banbury 
Cross. After all, the day is long, and 
there are only certain hours or min- 
utes to spend in this way. Why not 
call them “business hours,” and 
just play that it is the work of the 
day? Itis really important, too, and 
makes the small girl a valuable 
member of the family. The mother 
should remember that, and take 
her into a sort of partnership in the 
matter, asking her, if possible, not to 
do more than her strength and a 
reasonable amount of patience will 
Stand. 


8. How can a little boy of six who is very 
handsome and very charming, and a 
favorite with the grown-ups, be kept from 
being spoiled by his father’s and mother’s 
friends? 

A boy with all these qualities at 
the age of six is certainly equipped 
to make real friends, who will not 
bring his attractiveness to his atten- 
tion in a way which will be harmful 
to him. The best remedy will be, 
when he is old enough, to send him 
to a good boys’ school. It is, unfor- 
tunately, difficult for the best inten- 
tioned older person not to “lead 
on” a boy such as you describe. 
Keep him with other children, and 
away from grown-ups as much as 
possible. 


9. Should a boy of fourteen, beginning to be 
much interested in politics, be taught his 
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father’s political belief; or be told, impar- 
tially, about the several different political 
beliefs of our land? 


A boy of fourteen should begin to 
take an intelligent interest in cur- 
rent events. He should be given a 
simple direct account of all the facts 
in the case, and should have it called 
to his attention that all honest men 
may differ in opinion. Of course he 
will want to know what his father 
thinks about the matter, and should 
be told. Let us hope that there is an 
uncle who, while a devoted member 
of the family, still belongs to the 
other political party. This is anideal 
condition of affairs for the budding 
and questioning politician. 


10. How can a little boy of five who easily 
becomes discouraged when difficulties 
arise in the way of accomplishing a piece 
of work—or play—he has begun, be 
taught to persevere, nevertheless, until 
he has finished it? 


Let the tasks set be of the utmost 
simplicity at first. He begins, let 
us say, by putting away his play- 
things. Don’t let him wait until the 
room is full of them, but have him 
put them away as he finishes play- 
ing with them. If he can’t finish a 
thing at one sitting, don’t make him 
work at it toolong at a time, but put 
it away to be worked at at definite 
times until done. Try to set him 
tasks which are wholly interesting 
at first. Introduce difficulties 
gradually. It is such an important 
thing to teach perseverance and 
concentration that too much time 
and patience cannot be spent on a 
child of his type. He will bless you 
for it when he comes to begin his 
arduous preparatory school and 
college work. 


211 
To sum up:— 


Never forget that a child is first, 
last, and always an individual, 
keenly feeling his own unique per- 
sonality. His experiences are so 
new to him that he thinks them 
new to the whole world. He is an 
egotist from his cradle. Unfortu- 
nately in his cradle, and for some- 
time afterward, he is encouraged to 
be one. Sooner or later comes the 
day of reckoning, when he must be 
“put in his place,” as we say. That 
is, he must take his appointed place 
as a member of the home commun- 
ity, a preparatory training toward 
his membership in the larger and 
less protected community of the 
world. He has his duties and pleas- 
ures, dependent on the duties and 
pleasures of those around him. He 
can no longer laugh and cry just 
because it pleases his own fancy so 
todo. He must just think “Shall I 
bother anyone else if I laugh or cry 
just now? Will it be a more con- 
tented world if I refrain from obey- 
ing my impulse at this moment? 
The world is partly mine, and I 
must help to make it a comfortable 
one, if I’m to live in it.”” A child is 
hardly too small to take this posi- 
tion of responsibility. I have known 
babies a year old who would wake 
in the morning and coo softly in 
their cribs, not making the least 
loud sound to waken their parents. 
This is the beginning of unselfish- 
ness, and may be trained to become 
a habit; only, as a little boy said to 
me once, “Is n’t it funny how easy 
you get a bad habit, and how long it 
takes to get a good one?” Help him 
to continue on the “long way.” 
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VOTE OF THE MEMBERS ON THE 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1913 


1. How shall a child be taught that when he 
gives away a thing, it is no longer his; and 
yet, at the same time, how is he to learn 
that his clothes, etc., which his parents 
give him, are not really his in the sense 
that his toys and goodies are? 


All our members are agreed that 
a child can be taught this by care- 
ful explanation; which, if necessary, 
must be repeated many times. It is, 
some of our members think, natural 
to a little child to have “a change of 
heart,” after he has given away 
something; and to wish it back. 
What he must learn is that he can- 
not rightfully have it back. Some 
children learn more slowly than 
others. 

2. How can a child be broken of the habit of 
talking at the top of his voice? 

The majority of our members 
think that a child can be broken of 
this habit by hearing from his par- 
ents nothing but soft, and gentle 
speaking. One member writes that, 
whenever her little boy shouts, she 
replies to him in a tone so low that it 
is almost a whisper; and that almost 
invariably the child drops his own 
voice. A great many of our mem- 
bers think that a better remedy is 
imitation of the child. One member 
says that she always shouts in 
return, when her child shouts, and 
that he realizes how unpleasant it is, 
and lowers his voice. 


3. At what age should a girl who will be 
obliged to earn her own living as soon as 
she is grown up, be told this; and how can 
she be told in such wise that she will be 
interested, and eager to prepare for a 
vocation? 


Most of our members think that 
every girl, whether she will be 


obliged to earn her own living, or 
not, when she is grown up, should be 
prepared to do this; and that prep- 
aration should begin when she en- 
ters high school. Our members 
think that at that time the girl 
should choose a vocation, and begin 
to prepare for it. Others among our 
members think that all children, 
whether boys or girls, should be 
taught, from the time they are very 
little, that they must do something 
in the world; and that they may 
begin, even then, to decide what 
they would like to do. As one of our 
members says, whether a girl earns 
her own living, or not, she must 
earn, by useful work, her “‘right to 
live,” just as a boy must. All our 
members sent particularly ‘good 
answers to this question. 
4. How can a boy of nine who is a “book 
worm” be led to take an interest in active 
. games? 

The majority of our members 
think that this boy can be led to 
take an interest in active games by 
being encouraged by his father to 
play them. Other members think 
that he might become interested in 
them by reading books in which 
they figure prominently. 

5. Should children be permitted to borrow 
and lend books? 

Most of the members are of the 
opinion that children should be per- 
mitted to borrow and lend books. 
A few members think otherwise; 
some for the reason that the books 
are likely to be lost, and others be- 
cause of the danger of spreading 
germs in this way. One member 
who takes this last stand speaks of 
cases “of infectious diseases being 
traced to books, borrowed by chil- 
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dren from other children afflicted 
with these diseases. 


6. What should be done in the case of a little 
girl of eight who, taking her first lesson in 
physiology, is a bit disturbed by the 
physiology charts, with their pictures of 
bones, muscles, etc. 


Very nearly all our members 
think that this little girl will no 
longer be disturbed by the physi- 
ology charts when she understands 
them; and that her mother should 
try to help the teacher to help the 
child to understand them. A few 
members believe that the subject 
should be studied without the 
charts, until the little girl is so inter- 
ested in it that she will be eager to 
see them. 


7. How can a boy of ten, who is not a wil- 
fully disobedient child, but who often 
‘forgets to mind,” be taught to remember 
as often as he now forgets? 


Most of our members think that 
this boy can best be taught to 
““mind” by being made to feel the 
consequences of his forgetfulness. 
Very often, as these members say, 
such a child brings upon himself 
disappointments. If these do not 
help him to improve, these mem- 
bers think that his parents should 
punish him in some way that will 
help him to remember. A number of 
our members think that he may be 
cured by having his parents delib- 
erately “forget” to do something 
that he particularly desires. A few 
of our members think that this is 
only a phase, which the boy will 
outgrow when he is a bit older. 


8. How can two children, a girl of seven, and 
a boy of nine, be so told that they are 
going to have a stepmother, that they will 


be happily expectant of that lady’s 

coming? 

About one half of our members 
think that the two children can 
most successfully be told these tid- 
ings by their father. The other half 
are of the opinion that the lady who 
is to be their stepmother should 
tell them. All our members are 
agreed that, if the children are told 
that this lady is coming to love 
their father and them, and to make 
the home happy, as their own 
mother always wished it to be, the 
children will have the right feeling 
toward her. As many of our mem- 
bers say, the difficulties tradition- 
ally encountered by stepmothers 
have been due not to any fault of 
the stepmother, nor of the children’s 
father, nor of the children, but to 
“foolish and thoughtless things said 
and done by other persons.” 


g. How can a girl of twelve, who wishes to be 
first in her lessons at school, be sustained 
in this ambition, and yet kept from wor- 
rying too much about her lessons? 
Most of our members think that 

this girl can be kept from worrying 
too much about her lessons, and yet 
be sustained in her ambition, by 
being persuaded, or required, to 
spend her play hours out-of-doors 
with other children. From many 
points of view this is an excellent 
remedy. 

10. How can patriotism best be taught in the 
home? 

Our members agree in thinking 
that patriotism can best be taught 
in the home by having a flag there, 
and flying it on all national holi- 
days; by reading and telling stories 
about national heroes; and by the 
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GIVING INTELLIGENTLY 


parents setting the example of 
loving and serving their country by 
being as good citizens as possible. 


MORE ABOUT ‘“ KEEPS” 


Question No. 9 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August reads as follows: “Should a 
boy be allowed to play marbles for keeps?” 
A member sends this excellent contribution 
to the discussion aroused by this question. 


Preruars our method of dealing 
with the “keeps” question may 
interest mothers. Taking the sug- 
gestion of someone of whom we 
had heard, we bought at wholesale 
about a peck of marbles, and gave 
them to our boy; telling him he 
could have all he wanted anytime, 
and to be generous with them. The 
result was that he lost his interest in 
marbles, for, not being very skillful, 
it seemed to him that he was con- 
tinually giving away marbles. 
Certainly the zest of the game van- 
ished. 

It seems to me that the disagree- 
able phase of “keeps,” even if it is 
not the main point, is that big boys 
who are skillful soon “skin” small 
boys; and by repeated success are 
led into being overbearing and 
bullying, thus making a disturbing 
element in the play life. My mind 
is not entirely made up about the 
moral issue, and I wish we might 
hear further about it. Of course 
anything that makes a game inter- 
esting because of a prize rather than 
because of the game itself, is not 
good; but as one mother says, “Show 
can mothers forbid ‘keeps,’ then 
play for whist prizes?” 

Auice E. Care, 
Belmont, Mass. 


To the Editor of Home Procress: — How 
can I so select Christmas presents for others 
this year that my gifts really give pleasure in 


themselves, as well as tokens of my affection? 
A Member. 


(The following article contains a good 
answer to this question. — The Editor.) 


Many people seem not to recog- 
nize the fact that a gift made intel- 
ligently, that is, a gift made with 
the idea of its adaptability to the 
wants of the recipient, is worth to 
the one who receives the gift double 
what a far more valuable article 
would be if it could not be utilized. 
We see, at the holiday season, a 
vast amount of this thoughtless gift- 
giving, and no word of protest is 
likely to effect a change. 

But it is to the women who give 
with the idea of helping others, and 
women who honestly desire to be of 
assistance to those less fortunate 
than themselves, that this protest is 
directed. A woman appeared one 
cold winter morning at the home of 
a patron to scrub her floors; and to 
do this work she was clad in a dis- 
carded party gown of another 
patron. The idea appeared to her 
employer so ridiculous that she 
finally drew from the woman the 
history of the gown. Another em- 
ployer had given it to her for a best 
dress ; but the working woman never 
“dressed up,” and the gown was 
laid aside. Harder times came, and 
when she really did not have a gown 
to put on, she laid aside her pride 
and wore the delicate gown to her 
work. Fifty cents, given to the 
woman, would have allowed her to 
procure one of the percale aprons, 
now so frequently worn by workers 
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for dresses, and the party gown 
might have been given to some 
mother, with nimble fingers, who 
could so have remodeled it that 
perhaps her daughter might have 
attended a function from which she 
felt herself debarred by the lack of a 
suitable gown. In these days, when 
every one is talking of the high cost 
of living, it seems a pity that any 
one should pack away an article of 
apparel or furniture that would be 
of use to another; but it seems even 
worse to make a mockery of giving, 
by giving inappropriately, the arti- 
cle which would mean so much help 
to another person. 
Inez E. Fox. 


HINTS TO MOTHERS 


Question No. 3 in Home Procress Ques- 

tions for August reads as follows: “How can 
a girl of fifteen, who has a great sense of re- 
sponsibility with regard to her sister of five, 
be prevented from nagging the child, as she 
now does in her efforts to have the little girl 
do always what is right and proper?” The 
following “Hints” will help this fifteen-year- 
old girl in dealing with her little sister, as 
well as aid her mother in helping her. 
To draw attention to a child’s 
fault before others, is to deal a blow 
to his self-respect that is apt to leave 
a scar. 

To expect a child to do the wrong 
thing is, often, to evoke the very 
catastrophe you would avert. 

Show confidence in a child’s 
ability and show both surprise and 
disappointment, never annoyance, 
when he falls short of your expec- 
tations. Never let him feel that 
your faith in him is shaken because 
of one or a dozen failures. 

Strive to understand your child- 
ren. Without complete understand- 
ing one cannot hope for success in 
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child-training. The same rule will 
not apply to all cases. One char- 
acter differs from another as do the 
leaves on a tree; and there must be 
an amendment made to suit the in- 
dividual, in order to ensure satis- 
factory results. 

We love our little ones none the 
less when obliged to correct them; 
but do we always show our love at 
that time? Is it not too often over- 
shadowed by impatience? A child 
is quick to respond to the least 
hint of affection underlying the 
discipline. Don’t forget to love the 
sinner while condemning the sin. 

In the child’s eyes it is little short 
of injustice when a parent deals out 
punishment for a fault that is the 
direct outcome of example. It is 
often the old story of the mote and 
the beam; the mother who loses her 
temper cannot help the child to 
govern his; one cannot control 
without exercising self-control. 

The mother who gives as much 
time and thought to the problem 
of child-training as to other less 
important questions of the day, is 
the one who reaps a reward of love 
and obedience. It pays to be a 
mother, first of all. 

Laura ATWATER KIRKMAN. 


THE CHILD WHO SHOUTS: THREE 
ANSWERS 


Question No. 2 in Questions for September 
reads as follows: —How can a child be 
broken of the habit of talking at the top of 
his voice? 


WE tell our son when he talks too 
loudly that we are not deaf; and he 
does not do it so often now. 
Mrs. T. C. LartTer,. 
Aurora, O. 
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We have this same trouble with 
one of ours; and I notice when we 
talk low, it makes a difference. 

E. R. F. 
Odessa, Wash. 


By whispering to him as soon as 
he begins his loud talking. Another 
scheme is to ask him to talk louder; 
he will stop and laugh, and begin 
over in a softer voice. 

Mrs. J. F. Munro, 
Wilmette, Ill. 


BORROWING AND LENDING BOOKS: 
THREE ANSWERS 


Question No. 5 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September reads as follows: 
“Should children be permitted to borrow 
and lend books?” 

By all means. “’T is not what we 
give but what we share.” They get 
much more pleasure from their 
books when able to talk about them 
with their little friends. Of course 
they should be taught to respect 
others’ property, and to care for it. 
a a 


Houston, Texas. 


I donot approve of children bor- 
rowing or lending books. Just last 
week in school, the teacher asked 
my little girl of eight years, who is 
very careful of her books, to lend 
her arithmetic and speller to a boy 
who had forgotten to purchase his. 
When the books were returned they 
were marked upon, some words 
entirely erased, and the corners of 
pages torn off. My child brought 
the books home to me, just heart- 
broken over the condition of her 
new books. 

Mrs. J. G. Munro, 
Wilmette, Il. 


I do not think they should for 
there is danger of catching many 
diseases in this way. 

Grace G. GEYER, 
St. Albans, W. Va. 


WHAT CHILDREN SAY THEY WISH 
TO BE WHEN GROWN-UP: A SYM- 
POSIUM 


Question No. 9 in Home Procress Ques- 
tions for April reads as follows: “How much 
notice should be taken of what children say 
about what they should ‘like be be’ when 
they are grown-up?” 

Tue choosing of a child’s life work 
is a long and tedious matter, which 
must be decided by the child him- 
self. He will have his round of de- 
sires, such as conductor, policeman, 
etc. We must not “jump at conclu- 
sions,” but put everything in the 
child’s way to draw out any sus- 
pected talents. The thing which 
must and can be done in the home 
in this direction is to instill the qual- 
ities of a good character, such as 
industry, honesty, alertness, punc- 
tuality, neatness, and order. Armed 
with these the boy or girl will suc- 
ceed in any kind of work chosen 
when the time comes. 
Mrs. C. H. REEseE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Since in my experience I have 
found that almost all of the girls 
want to be teachers, and that most 
of the boys have aspirations for being 
policemen or firemen, I believe that 
little notice should be taken of such 
expressions from children. 

Mrs. L. G. Hack, 
Chicago, Ill. 


I think very little attention should 
be paid to children’s ideas as to what 
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they should like to be, unless there 
develops a very decided talent, or 
inclination, along certain lines. I 
know a young lady who, when she 
was a child, was always “playing 
show,” and was determined to be 
an actress, but who, when she grew 
up, did nothing public at all; also 
a little boy who always wanted to 
take care of horses in a livery barn, 
but who grew up to be an excellent 
lawyer and District Judge. 
Mrs. A. B. BrEEsE, 
Clarksburg, W.Va. 


Anything of interest to the child 
should be of interest to the parents. 
A child usually changes his mind at 
least once a week as to what he is 
going to be when he grows up. My 
boy has run the gamut of street- 
car conductor, engineer, policeman, 
baker, house painter, cow-boy, In- 
dian, and circus clown! It isn’t 
likely, I hope, that he will really be 
any of them. But I always listen 
to his plans for future years with as 
serious a face as I can muster. We 
all have our air-castles! 

Mrs. A. W. Cop .ey, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


I think we should pay a great deal 
of attention to what children say 
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about what they would “‘like to be” 
when they are grown up. Ask them 
“why,” and tell them undesirable 
things about the business they would 
like to follow; suggest other things 
for them to think of, especially if 
their ambitions are not very high. 
Always encourage the child to think, 
no matter what he goes into, that 
he wants to do it a little better than 
any one else ever has done the same 
thing. 
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Mrs. E. A. S., 
Lansing, Mich. 


I think children should be taught 
that they have a mission to fulfill, 
that they are here for a purpose; 
and encouraged to think of being 
“‘somebody” when they grow up. 


Mrs. Go.psworTny, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


As much notice as you would take 
of any childish prattle. Treat it 
seriously, and respect their talk. 
Be careful to help them build air- 
castles true and worth while, and 
never “wet-blanket” their dreams 
or ideals. They may be inspirations. 
We do not know. 

Mrs. J. M. Scumitz, 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 


Tue whole world is a Christmas tree, 
And stars its many candles be; 
Oh! sing a carol joyfully, 
The year’s great feast in keeping! 


Harriet F. BLopcGetr. 








QUESTIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1913 


(To Members : After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. Do not try to answer Questions that do not come within your knowledge or 
experience. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other members, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest passible way. You may be able ta give the best possible suggestions on some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. The Society desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its members on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by members. Address all communications to the 
Epiror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can a little girl of six, who until now an only child, has a baby 
brother, be helped to overcome the jealousy she has of the child, owing 
to its large demands upon her mother’s time and attention? 

2. What course should be followed in the case of a little girl of nine, who 
being very strong and healthy, and enjoying boy’s games, prefers to 
play with her brother of ten, and his friends, rather than with little 
girls?. ; 

3. What should be done in the case of a little boy of four, who is afraid of 
strangers, whether children or grown-ups? 

4. How can a girl of sixteen, the child of parents in very moderate cir- 
cumstances, who likes expensive things better than inexpensive 
things, — preferring a velvet dress to a serge one, — wanting a feather 
rather than a ribbon on her hat, help to overcome her discontent 
because she cannot have these things? 

5. How can harmony be preserved between two brothers, aged respec- 
tively nine and eleven, who are very unlike in temperament; the 
older one being quiet, and fond of books, and the younger a boister- 
ous boy, liking sports? 

6. What course should be followed in the case of a little girl of ten who is 
very fickle, having one boon companion one week and another the 
next? 

7. How can children best be taught not to speak of kind things they have 
done for other persons; that is, not to let their left hand know what 
their right hand has been doing? 

8. What should a mother say to a little girl of six who has asked her this 
question, “Is everybody in the world going to heaven sometime?”’ 

9. How can a boy of twelve be helped to be more patient and kind to his 
little brother of seven, who, having reached this age, has begun to 
“tag” his older brother? 

10. How can children best be taught to be’cheerful when things do not 
happen quite as they would wish? 
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Boys—Build Railroads, Bridges—in Play 
Build sky-scrapers for your toy engines and tin soldiers— 


now. And you'll be training yourself toward success in 
engineering, architecture or any business when you grow up. 


MECCANO 


is the greatest fun in the world. Just think of making real things like flying- 
machines, Ferris wheels, or railway signals that actually work. And when you 
get tired of them—presto, change—you use the same handsome brass and nickeled- 
steel beams, braces, bolts and wheels to make a traveling-crane or a pile-driver or 
any one of a hundred fascinating playthings. 


Get that boy you are interested in a set of MECCANO 


For birthday or Christmas—or right now as part of his education—there is 
nothing else that instructs and amuses big and small boys so well as MECCANO. 
One look at one of the inexpensive sets—or the book of designs—will make you 
want to play with this ““wonderful developer of latent ability’ yourself. 

At most good toy and sporting-goods dealers. But whether your dealer 
carries MECCANO or not, we want you, if you Aave—are—or are a friend of a 
boy, to write us for more information about MECCANO. Manual of instruction 
with each set. Ask for catalogue. 


Be sure the name MECCANO is on the box 
The Embossing Co. f=", JOyx5 fat’ Teac™ 
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* 
of Children LRT 
have been brought upon sf 

Franklin Mills | 0m chOUP iatztetecr at 

2 0 LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
Entire Wheat Flour 3 are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
since it was first made thirty- Prepristers, W. B@wande A Ge 
five years ago. Children like ne London, England, Wholesale of 
bread, muffins, griddle cakes, 7 euinapnenabaliamnenaaeaeniiaten 
etc., made of this flour because §& 


of the good wheaty flavor. f British Medical Journal, “s 


Hit i ~=- Children need the most ff aren oy ata Aged People, sifuch‘oned 
| nourishing food and 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR § 
furnishes just the elements @ 
needed to make them strong 
and robust. $ 
Send for Free Cook Book and ood 


Prize Bec y he making 

f i; For Infants and Invalids 
ih Franklin Mills Co., 131 § 131 State St., Boston f hagremarkable nutritive value easy digested. 4 
4 7 perfect or the mo 

A) ORIGINATORS OF oF WHEATLET BREAKFAST FOOD # Particularly adapted to the use of Invalids and the Aged 
A pur , 90 years’ reputation, Gold Medals, London 1900 and 1906, 

v - - i and Prize Medal, Paris, 4// Druggists, or 
B, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman &t,, 8, ¥. j 
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A limited number of copies of 


| ; VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
twelve numbers are fully illustrated and contain about one hundred articles, 
besides editorials, poems, book reviews, correspondence and the Course of In- 
struction. An index is furnished with each copy, making the volume a valuable 
reference book on a wide variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training 
of children and the improvement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 
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Boys and Girls Make These 


Just think of making models 
of your own toys, dolls, 
soldiers, forts, houses, pic- 
tures—at home with 


HARBUTT'S 
PLASTICINE 


Mothers, keep the children happy and occupied with Plasticine. 

Easy, simple and delightful, it teaches them while they play, and 

trains eye, hand and mind for future vocations. Infinitely superior 

to clay, because it isn’t mussy, needs no water, remains plastic and ready 
for instant use, and is absolutely clean and antiseptic. Inexpensive, as it 
can be used over and over again. Various sized Plasticine outfits with com- 
plete instructions for modelling, designing and house-building, 25c to $2.00. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers everywhere. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for free booklet and list of our dealers near you. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, Desk P, Liberty St., Albany, N. Y. 


eI 


Subscriptions To All Magazines 


WE will accept your order for any periodicals published anywhere on the earth, whether 
new or renewal subscriptions, and give you 


Lowest Prices and Responsible Service 


‘TO send us your order will save you the trouble of writing many letters and checks; it will 
save you time; it will save postage; it will make our Company responsible. 


WE receive many large orders for periodicals from Colleges, Normal Schools, Superin- 
tendents, Principals, Libraries and private. individuals, in various parts of the country. 


Try us! and prove that we can give you good service. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street =: t=: t=: BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


The approach of Christmas suggests Dickens 


N° more appropriate holiday gift could be 
desired than a complete set of the New 
Library Edition of his writings. 


TIS THE MOST COMPLETE, containing all 
I of Dickens’s writings so far as known, and a large 
variety of stories, sketches, essays, plays, speeches, 
and poems not usually included. 


¥ IS THE BEST EDITED, containing critical 
reviews of all of Dickens’s stories by Edwin P. 


. : —_ | 
Whipple and Horace E. Scudder. It is the only \ a) aaa 
edition containing a Dickens Dictionary, with out- \~ 


lines of all the novels and alphabetical list of all 
characters. 


T IS THE BEST ILLUSTRATED, containing 
I the famous Darley and Eytinge drawings, which 
are not in any other edition, and the best steel plate 
reproductions of the Phiz, Cruikshank, and other 
illustrations. It also contains many portraits of 
Dickens, his family, friends, etc. 


T IS THE BEST TYPOGRAPHICALLY, 
being printed in clear legible type on opaque 
paper, and with presswork of the best quality. 


eee 


aa 


For full information fill out and return this Coupon 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN Co. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


the New Library Edition of Charles Dickens’s 


The Riverside press works, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SR ac ont ane ip teat ath Wena ba OOOO Oa 
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Dickens in 1866, 


Please send me full information regarding 





The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 


Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 


Z 


Baby is Safe!’’ 


The Baby Cariole 


This movable crib and play-room keeps baby 
healthy and happy, night and day, winter and 


summer. Saves the handling that makes mother 
tired and baby nervous. Protects against floor- 
drafts, insects, animals, bumps and falls. Safely 
left on porch or lawn for outdoor sleeping. 
Collapsible. White 
enamel frame, nickel 
trimmings. Silver fin- 
. ished screens, sanitary 
Home Progress for one year . mattress, woven-wire 
springs, rubber tires. If & 
your dealercannot supply 
you, write us to supply = HAC ENG. 
direct. Send for * he eA 
Free Illustrated Booklet Jdeal—Winter and Summer 


THE EMBOSSING CO., Desk C, Prayn St., Albany, N. Y. 
Maker of ‘‘Toys That Teach” 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Special Combined Price 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 





THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


‘3 Ponkapog Edition, in ten volumes 


t ' The collected works of Thomas Bailey Aldrich contain some of the most delightful literature that has been 
produced in America. No matter what kind of reading you most enjoy, — novels, short stories, verse, travel, 
essays, — you will find something to your taste in these volumes. 


CONTENTS 


Vol. VI, The Stillwater Tragedy 

Vol. VII, The Story of a Bad Boy 

Vol. VIII, Ponkapog to Pesth 

Vol. IX, A Sea Turn and Ponkapog Papers 


Vols. I and II, Poems 
—— Vol. III, Marjorie Daw 
Vol. IV, Prudence Palfrey 
Vol. V, The Queen of Sheba 
Vol. X, The Life of Aldrich, by Ferris Greenslet 


rding THE PONKAPOG EDITION 


a This edition is fully illustrated with photogravures from drawings, portraits and views. The type, paper and 
ens $ ) press work are of excellent quality, and both the cloth and the half morocco bindings are unusually attractive. 
Sold on monthly payments if desired. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Camarincr, Mass. 
Please send me without charge a portrait of Thomas Bailey Aldrich on heavy plate paper, and full particulars of the 
creee Ponkapog Edition of his complete writings. 
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ERR ag te Ay, 


OF UNUSUAL 
EXCELLENCE AND 
DELIGHT 


HAGAR 
BY MARY JOHNSTON 
A great novelist’s plea for the emancipation of women. 
$1.40 met. By mail, $1.54. 


OTHERWISE PHYLLIS 
BY MEREDITH NICHOLSON 
“ You like it all but you love Phyllis."’— Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean. 
Frontispiece by Gibson. $1.35 wet. By mail, $1.48. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
A DEBUTANTE “ The Confessions of a 


The chronicle of an American girl’s * coming out”? and “p 
of her love affairs, delightfully and frankly told. Déibutante” 
30 Illustrations by R. M. Crosby. $1.00 met. By 
mail, $1.12, 


THE STORY OF 


WAITSTILL BAXTER 
BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
** Cannot fail to prove a delight of delights to‘ Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm’ enthusiasts.” — Chicago Jnter-Ocean. 
Illustrated in color. $1.30 met. By mail, $1.44. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY 
BY IAN HAY 
“ Readers of fiction who desire to read a bit of joyful ro- 
mance cannot do better than take up ‘ Happy-Go-Lucky.’ ” 
— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Illustrated in color, $1.25 met. By mail, $1.37. 


NOVEMBER JOE 
BY HESKETH PRICHARD 
A detective story of the Maine woods, where November 
a is a trapper and guide. “A match for Sir Conan Doyle’s 
amous hunter of criminals.” — Living Age. 


Illustrated, $1.25 xe?. By mail, $1.37. 


SIMPSON 
BY ELINOR MORDAUNT 
“ An undisguised love story —clever and enjoyable.” — 
Advance. $1.35 met. By mail, $1.49. 


VALENTINE 


BY GRANT RICHARDS 
“ A far better novel than its predecessor, ‘ Caviare. 
London Athenaeum. : 
$1.35 net. By mail, $1.46. 


> THE SPARE ROOM 
3 BY MRS. ROMILLY FEDDEN 
io 


“The Story of 
Waitstill Baxter” 


" * Bubbling over with laughter. , . . Distinctly a book to 


—— read and chuckle over.” — Yorkshire Observer. 
wers: Illustrated, $1.00 me#, By mail, $1.09. 


V.V."S EYES 
BY HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON 
**One of the strongest and at the same time most deli- 
cately wrought American novels of recent years.”” — Zhe 
Outlook. 
Pictures by R. M. Crosby. $1.35 met. By mail, $1.49. 


THE HAND OF PETRARCH 
BY T. RUSSELL SULLIVAN 
“ Seven stories of distinct charm.’’ — New York Herald. 


$1.30 met. By mail, $1.42. 


For full descriptions of the above and other books 
send for our FREE Holiday Bulletin. 
Address Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN WRITTEN AND 
COMPANY’S ILLUSTRATED BY 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS EXPERTS 


THE IRISH TWINS 
BY LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
Fully illus. by the author. $1.00 ef. By mail, $1.16. 


A BOOK OF 


FAIRY-TALE BEARS 
BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 
Illustrated. 75 cents ef. By mail, 83 cents. 


LITTLE GIRL BLUE PLAYS 
“A Book of 6 I sPY” 


Pairy-Tale Bears” BY JOSEPHINE SCRIBNER GATES 
Illustrated in color. 50 cents #e¢. By mail, 55 cents. 


THE RAILROAD BOOK 


; BY E. BOYD SMITH 
Fully illus. by the author. $1.50 #ef. By mail, $1.65. 


BALLADS OF THE 


BE-BA-BOES 
BY D. K. STEVENS 
Illustrated. $1.50 ze¢. By mail, $1.66. 


THE HOUSE WITH THE 
SILVER DOOR 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN 
Illustrated. $1.00 we¢#. By mail, $1.10. 


THE GOLDEN DOG 
BY CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
Illustrated in color. $1.00 met. By mail, $1.09. 


A SCOUT OF TO-DAY 
BY ISABEL HORNIBROOK 
Illustrated. $1.00 met, By mail, $1.12. 


THE BOY EDITOR 


BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 
Illustrated. $1.00 ze#. By mail, $1.09. 


THE YOUNG SHARPSHOOTER 
BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
Illustrated, By mail, $1.50. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES BY 


AMERICANS 
BY WILLIAM STONE BOOTH 
Illustrated. Boxed. $2.00 wet. By mail, $2.19. 


THE QUEST OF THE 


FISH-DOG SKIN 
BY JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 
Illustrated, $1.25 me¢, By mail, $1.37. 


MIDSHIPMAN DAYS 
BY ROGER WEST 
Illustrated. $1.00 #e#. By mail, $1.10, 


THE MAN WITH THE 


IRON HAND 
BY JOHN C. PARISH 
Illustrated. $1.25 met. By mail, $1.36. 


PLAYS FOR THE HOME 
BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
Illus. by E. Boyd Smith. $1.25 met. By mail, $1.33. 


“ Ballads of the 
Be-Ba-Boes” 


oN 0 inti 3 * a. ** The Quest of the 
“ A Scout of To-day” iffti ‘ ( FPish-Dog Skin” 
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THE RUSSIAN BALLET 
TEXT BY A. E. JOHNSON 
Illustrated by Kené Bull, $7.50 met, By mail, $7.80. 


THE COUNTRY OF 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 
BY CHARLES 8. OLCOTT 
Boxed, Illustrated. $3.00 met. By mail, $3.23. 


THE CAROLINA MOUNTAINS 


BY MARGARET W. MORLEY 
Illustrated, $3.00 wef. By mail, $3.21. 


PICTURESQUE NEW ZEALAND “ The Carolina 
“ The Country of BY PAUL GOODING Mountains 
Sir Walter Scott” 58 illustrations, $3.50 met. By mail, $3.72 


THE ART OF 


THE GREAT MASTERS 
BY FREDERIC LEE 
Limited to 100 copies for America. Fully illustrated. 
$12.50 met, Postpaid. 


DANDIES AND MEN OF 


LETTERS 
3 BY LEON H. VINCENT 
Attractively illustrated. $3.00 met. By mail, $3.20. 


MONT ST. MICHEL AND 


CHARTRES 


s Personal Recollections BY HENRY ADAMS ‘ 
Fully illustrated. $6.00 #ef. By mail, $6.32. ; Dandies and Men of 


. of ” 
Vincent van Gogh PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


OF VINCENT VAN GOGH 
BY ELISABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGH 
Translated by Katherine S. Dreier. 24 illustrations. 
$1.75 net. By mail, $1.87. 


“THOMAS JEFFERSON AS 


AN ARCHITECT 


BY W. A. LAMBETH AND WARREN H. 
MANNING 
Lavishly illustrated. Limited to 500 copies for sale. 
$10.00 met, Postpaid. 


IN THE OLD PATHS 
BY ARTHUR GRANT 
“ Picturesque Illustrated. $1.50 #e¢, By mail, $1.65 “ Mont St. Michel and 


ecirenagadl SCOTT’S IVANHOE Chartres” 


Illustrated in color by E. Boyd Smith. Boxed. $2.50 
net. By mail, $2.73. 


THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN 


GABLES 
BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Visitors’ Edition, Illus, $1.00 met, By mail, $1.13. 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 
Visitors’ Edition. $1.00 wet. By mail, $1.13. 


MEDIAEVAL BYEWAYS 
BY L. F. SALZMANN 
Illustrated. $1.75 wet. By mail, $1.90. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN ate OF SERIOUS WORTH 
COMPANY’S “ AND PERMANENT 
LATEST VOLUMES = VALUE 


LETTERS OF 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
WITH BIOGRAPHICAL COMMENT BY SARA 
NORTON AND M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 
Illustrated. 2 vols., $5.00 me¢t. By mail, $5.44. 


LETTERS 
AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 


ALEXANDER AGASSIZ 
BY GEORGE R. AGASSIZ 
Illustrated. $3.50 et. By mail, $3.71. 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


LI HUNG CHANG 
INTRODUCTION BY HON. JOHN W. FOSTER 
Frontispiece portrait in oe 
$3.00 mez. By mail, $3.17. 


LIFE OF LYMAN TRUMBULL 
BY HORACE WHITE 
Illustrated. $3.00 met. By mail, $3.19. 


HARRISON GRAY OTIS 
BY SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
Illustrated. 2vols. $6.00 wef. By mail, $6.17. 


SOME LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
EDITED BY DANIEL G. MASON 
$1.50 met. By mail, $1.60. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 
BY G. M. TREVELYAN 
Tilustrated, $4.50 et. By mail, $4.68. 


A CONFEDERATE GIRL’S 


DIARY 
BY SARAH MORGAN DAWSON 
Illustrated. $2.00 met, By mail, $2.15. 


BULL RUN’! 
BY R. M. JOHNSTON 
With maps. $2.50 ze#. By mail, $2.67. 


GREEK IMPERIALISM 
BY WILLIAM SCOTT FERGUSON 
$2.00 met. By mail, $2.15, 


EMERSON’S JOURNALS 


COMPLETE 
EDITED BY HIS SON AND GRANDSON 
In 10 vols. Illus. Each, $1.75 weft. By mail, $1.88. 


THE SUMMIT OF THE YEARS 
BY JOHN BURROUGHS 
$1.15 xct. By mail, $1.26. 


THE WOLF OF GUBBIO 
BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
$1.10 wet, By mail, $1.18. 


THREE LORDS OF DESTINY 
BY SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 
$1.00 met. By mail, $1.11. 


Harrison Gray Otis 


Emerson 
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A Group of Useful and 
Interesting Volumes 


The Health Master 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


This unique book is the story of a doctor who established The doctor carries on informal talks with them on health 
himself in a household with a view to following out the Chi- subjects, and he shows a young woman, a friend of the fam- 
nese plan of keeping the family well instead of letting it get ily, how to get beauty by getting health. $1.35 et. Post- 
sick and then trying to cure it. age 11 cents. 


The Housekeeper’s Handy-Book 


By Lucia Millet Baxter 


“Tt is packed with the treasured lore of generations of “A valuable addition to every housewife’s library.” — 
omnahiel housewives, and covers the entire range of New York Sun. ‘ Treated in a modern, scientific manner, 
domestic knowledge. . . . These valuable suggestions are old home problems which perplexed our grandmothers are 
bound with fine simplicity and illustrated with pictures that made simple in this book.” — Boston Globe. Illustrated. 
are an incitement to artistic housefurnishing in themselves.” $1.00 met. Postage 11 cents. 

— Milwaukee Free Press. 


The Greatest Books in the World 


By Laura Spencer Portor 


This comprehensive little book will be of great value both The subjects chosen are The Odyssey, The Divine Com- 
to students and to those who, without time for exhaustive edy, Faust, The Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Pilgrim's 
reading, yet wish to become familiar with the really import- Progress, and The Story of the Man of Uz. $1.25 net. Post- 
ant master works of literature. age 12 cents. 


Story-Telling Poems 


Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott 


Miss Olcott has done a very thorough piece of work in The special divisions are as follows: Jolly Rhymes and 
making this book. Her organization is different from that Poems; Fairies, Magic and Mystery; Sad Poems; Deeds 
of most collections, and in many respects is more desirable. , of Right and Wrong; Historical Legends and Stories; Sa- 

cred Stories; Rabbinical, Monastic, and Other Sacred Le- 
gends. $1.25 me¢. Postage 11 cents. 


The Dickens Dictionary 
By Gilbert A. Pierce, with additions by William A. Wheeler 


The steady demand for this work has led the publishers The carefully chosen quotations and the thorough equip- 
to offer a Revised Edition, printed from new plates. Out- ment, which includes an engraved portrait, numerous illus- 
lines of the novels and tales, and character studies largely trations, two classified lists, a general index, and a biblio- 
in Dickens’s own words, form the body of the book. graphy, combine to make the work a lasting pleasure to 

every lover of Dickens. Illustrated. Gilt top, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.50. 


The Significance of Art 


By Eleanor Rowland 


This new book by the author of ‘‘ The Right to Believe ” The titles of the chapters are “‘ Sculpture,” “‘ The Minor 
contains five “studies in analytical zsthetics,” brilliantly Arts,” “ Painting,” “‘ Music,” ‘‘ Art and Nature.” They 
written, clear, and eminently readable. analyze the effect produced on the mind by each of these fine 

arts, and the differences in appeal of the various forms of 
art representation. $1.00 met. Postage g cents. 


Our Common Road 
By Agnes Edwards 


Acollection of short essays by a well-known Boston news- Sane, cheerful, and stimulating, this little volume will be 
paper writer. In sincere and convincing fashion, they take found always inspiring and always entertaining — the sort 
up the simple events and predicaments of everyday life, that is oftener seen in some one’s hand than on the table. 
making practical suggestions as to the happiest way to meet $1.00 met. Postage 10 cents. 
the daily round. 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Company New York 
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To Readers of The Children’s Hour 


Houghton Mifflin Company announce the publication of 


GUIDE to GOOD READING 


A key to the world’s best literature 
based on the Children’s Hour 


This volume contains a carefully selected list of nearly one thousand of the best books in all 
branches of literature and is a guide that will serve every member of the family, from the parents 
down to the youngest child. The Children’s Hour inculcates a taste for the best literature. The 
Guide to Good Reading extends that taste by pointing out in a definite and practical way what 
books to read. It tells how to use the Children’s Hour so as to get the fullest possible benefit 
and how to continue reading along the lines that have proved of the most interest. 


How to use the Children’s Hour 


The first part of the Guide is devoted to suggestions as to the best methods of using the 
Children’s Hour in the home. It includes an INTRODUCTION and two important articles 
entitled “‘THE SELECTION OF STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN,” by Ziizabeth 
McCracken, and “HOW TO GET THE MOST GOOD FROM THE CHILDREN’S HOUR,” 
by Eva March Tappan. 

The Guide 


The second section is arranged to correspond with the volumes of the Children’s Hour. The 
pages are divided into three columns, the first giving the selections of the Children’s Hour, the sec- 
ond the books from which these selections were taken, and the third, lists of the best books on 
the same or closely related subjects. By this unique arrangement readers of the Children’s Hour 
can readily find not only the books from which their favorite selections are taken, but also lists 
of other good books of the same kind. In order to further extend the scope of the Guide there 
are given SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING on a wide variety of subjects, as well 
as special lists on such topics as SPORTS AND PASTIMES, SONGS SET TO MUSIC, and 
BOOKS FOR PARENTS. 


Noteworthy Characters and Events 
and 
The Authors of the Children’s Hour 


The Guide also contains sketches of the important historical characters and incidents referred 
toin the Children’s Hour and of the 245 authors whose writings are represented. As an aid to 
further study, standard works of biography and history are referred to wherever possible, thus 
making this section of the Guide a valuable introduction to the world’s history and literature. 


“A Guide to Good Reading” is a large, handsomely printed and attractively bound volume 
With beautiful illustrations by Emil Pollak-Ottendorff. 


A Guide tc Good Reading, price $2.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Membership in the HOME PROGRESS SOCIETY: 


H P * a 3 00 Enclosed find $4.00 for 1 Guide to Good Reading and member- 

So ship in the Home Progress Society, including one year’s subscrip- 

ome rogress ciety, $3.00 tion to the Home Progress Magazine. Enter the subscription and 
$5 00 membership in the name of and send the magazine to 


Special Combination Price —— 
to owners of the Child- Street 
ren’s Hour, $4.00 City and State 
Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 





THE BURROUGHS 
NATURE CLUB 


Honorary President, JOHN BURROUGHS 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Naturalist and Author. 


RAYMOND L, DITMARS 
Curator Departmentof Reptiles, New 
York Zoélogical Park. 


R. J. H. De LOACH 
Director Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, Commerce, Ga. 


HENRY OLDYS 
Ornithologist Expert on Bird Notes, 
Washington, D. C. 


FREDERICK A. LUCAS 


Director of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


Do You Know? 


On what the rab- 
bit depends for its 
winter’s provi- 
sions? 


Whether deep 
snow affects the 
food supply of the 
rabbit ? 


Whether wood- 
peckers provide 
themselves witha 
shelter for the 
winter ? 


President, ALBERT H. PRATT 


Advisory Board 
JOHN H. WALLACE, JR. 


State Game and Fish Commissioner 
of Alabama. 


CHARLES H. TOWNSEND 
Director of the New York Aquarium 


T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Secretary National Association of 
Audubon Societies, New York City 


RALPH HOFFMANN 
Ornithologist. 


THEODORE S. PALMER 
Assistant Chief of the Biological 
Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


SNOW STATUARY 
BY HERBERT W. GLEASON 


CLINTON ABBOTT 
Ornithologist. 


JOHN MUIR 
Naturalistand Author, Martinez, Cal. 


ROY W. MINER 
Assistant Curator Department of In- 
vertebrate Zotlogy, American Mu- J 
seum of Natural History. 


EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts. 


MARY C. DICKERSON , 
Curator Department of Woods and 
Forestry, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. 


Do You Know? 


What the par- 
tridge does when 
it snows heavily? 


Whether the 
squirrel lays up 
a food supply for 
the winter? 


Where the white 
mice store their 
winter rations ? 


From the Walden Edition of Thoreau’s Works 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB offers to members an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with nature in a most simple and fascinating way and to obtain a 
knowledge of plant and animal life that will double the enjoyment of every day spent 


in the woods and fields. 


to investigate its many advantages. 


All lovers of nature and of the open air are cordially invited 


FULL PARTICULARS and description of the ATTRACTIVE PRIZES offered 
for answers to questions similar to those given above sent free on request. 


THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


Dept. R 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Riverside Press 
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